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SPECIAL CONFERENCE REP§& 


“Bet you a lunch you can’t make that refund in 24 hours!” 


ELL, I took the bet,” George 

Johnson, Manager of our 
Cleveland office tells us. ‘It all started 
when I was ehatting with a local 
banker and one of his customers called 
long distance. This fellow was on a 
fishing trip ’way up in northern On- 
tario. He’d just lost $800 in American 
Express Travelers Cheques and 
wanted a refund in Travelers Cheques, 
not a bank draft or cash. (That was 
when my banker friend bet me we 
couldn’t make the refund in 24 
hours.) First, I called the Montreal 
office of American Express. Then they 


called the branch manager of a Mon- 
treal bank in the town nearest the 
fisherman. New cheques were in his 
hands well under the 24-hour limit— 
and I won my lunch!” 

George usually pays his own way, 
of course, when he lunches with one 
of his Cleveland banking friends. And 
that’s quite often. For George, like 
every other American Express district 
manager, works hand in hand with 
local banks, helping them to serve 
their customers. 

What about your customers? 
Through 397 offices all around 


the world, the George Johnsons of 
American Express can help you ar- 
range prompt, courteous banking serv- 
ice—even in strange countries, strange 
languages, either before your custom- 
ers leave or while they’re traveling. 
They know languages, customs, 
and people everywhere intimately. 
They provide a welcoming smile and 
a helping hand in everything from 
hotel reservations and customs clear- 
ance to arranging for baby sitters! 
In short, these men of American 
Express provide your customers with 
hometown service away from home. 


American Express Company 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES * WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 
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George O. Johnson, District Manager, American Express, Cleveland 





YOU be the judge. 


Compare the actual transit-time on your items handled by 
PNB-—and items handled by any other Philadelphia bank. 


Run through the check-list of PNB correspondent services— 


and those offered by any other Philadelphia bank. 


Measure the experience of PNB against any other Philadel- 


phia bank. 


You'll find a correspondent relationship with PNB has val- 


ues you can put your finger on. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office + Broad & Chestnut Streets 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


22 OFFICES IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BUCKS, DELAWARE 
AND MONTGOMERY 
COUNTIES 












From Where We Sit... . 


I AN ADDRESS recently made before the Economic 
Club of Detroit, Gabriel Hauge, Special Assistant 
to President Eisenhower, made pointed reference 
to a statement in which a member of a Congressional 
Committee had ‘‘admonished the Federal Reserve offi- 
cials present to place first in their thoughts ‘the mainte- 
nance of sound people rather than a sound dollar.’ ” 

“That admonition,’ continued Dr. Hauge, “had 
lingered in my mind and continued to haunt me. If 
the time has come to choose between a sound people 
and a sound dollar . . . somewhere something has gone 
badly wrong in America. If history tells us anything 

. , it is that a sound economy, a sound nation, a 
sound people, travel the same road as a sound money 
not different roads.” 

The speaker cited this alleged contradiction between 
a sound people and a sound dollar as an apt illustration 
of the “confusion growing out of the somewhat novel 
set of problems facing our country today as revealed 
by the Congressional Committee’s inquiry into certain 
of the problems of prosperity.”” Following a brief but 
lucid description of the problems which had confronted 
our economy throughout the years of depression and 
deflation and war and inflation, he addressed himself to 
“the problems of prosperity today.”’ 

“In one sense,” said Dr. Hauge, “‘the policy decisions 
required in a depression economy or a war economy are 
less difficult than those required in our peacetime pros- 
perity. The ends are simpler, though the means to the 
ends are likely to prove equally difficult. In depression 
the objective is greater employment, production and 
income; there is little problem of choice as to where it 
should be encouraged, there is little problem of scarce 
resources, and there is not likely to be concern over 
price changes. The big problem is to ignite the fires 
of expectation and confidence in the future. Indeed, it 
was the failure to accomplish this that left us with 
massive unemployment as late as 1939.” 

“The best chance we have to keep our prosperity,” 
continued the speaker, ‘‘is to keep it healthy. To keep 
it healthy we must seek solutions to the problems pros- 
perity brings in its train: 

(1) The threat of burning itself out through inflation 
and thereby sowing the dragon’s teeth of a later reversal. 

(2) The temptation to tamper with the market system 
in the name of improving the good times. 

(3) The need to encourage savings to help sustain a 
healthy expansion.” 

As the discussion progressed, it became steadily clearer 
that sound dollars and sound people were not only 
thoroughly compatible elements of a democratic society, 
but that they tended to be affected for the better or 
worse by the same influences. “If,” said Dr. Hauge, 
“government ceases to create conditions that foster 
healthy change and adjustment, and instead goes heavily 
into the business of designing and building competition- 
shelters, it will be badly serving our hopes for a sound 
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economic growth now and in the future.’”’ He might 
well have added that unsound measures tend to induce 
unsound and therefore harmful attitudes in the very 
people they are designed to help. 

William Mathews, who achieved considerable distinc- 
tion in his 91 years (ending in 1909) as a lawyer, editor, 
author, and educator, held to this view. While pater- 
nalistic government was by no means the issue in his 
day that it is in this, he nevertheless made his views 
on the subject clearly understood. ‘Difficulty,’ he said, 
“is the soil in which all manly and womanly qualities 
best flourish; and the true worker, in any sphere, is 
continually coping with difficulties. His very failures 

. cultivate energy and resolution; his hardships 
teach him fortitude; his successes inspire self-reliance.” 

Dr. Philip Wernette, professor of business administra- 
tion at the University of Michigan, injected a present- 
day application of Mr. Mathews’ philosophy into the 
addresses he made last Fall before groups assembled at 
the Conference of Bank Correspondents held under the 
sponsorship of the First National Bank of Chicago. 
Following a discussion of the business outlook which 
he summarized as good for the short term and “simply 
fabulous” for the long term, he mentioned a number 
of “‘possible hindrances’”’ to the materialization of that 
prospect. 

These hindrances ran the gamut of potentially un- 
favorable infiuences, but his last struck a not too 
familiar note: ‘‘a kind of internal weakness growing 
out of our very easy living.’”’ To illustrate his point, he 
cited the sturdy qualities that had grown out of the 
struggles of our pioneer forebears. ‘‘They kept on 
going,’’ he said, ‘‘in the face of hardships and dangers. 
They came out across this great country, and they 
plowed the sod, and they built grist mills that were to 
become great factories; they started little villages which 
were to become great cities, and they built up this 
great, big, rich, beautiful country that we have in- 
herited.”’ 

The inference to be drawn from Dr. Wernette’s re- 
marks is plain. America is great because it has a great 
heritage of strength that derives at least in part from 
the spirit that undergirded the struggles of those who 
have gone before. That spirit and its counterpart of 
strength have quite obviously tended to wane as the 
element of struggle has become less and less a part of 
our scheme of existence. Unwarranted government aid 
of every kind has played a major role in speeding the 
process, and there is every present indication that it will 
continue to do so. 


Editor 
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y We Begin with an Attitude 
Sure, we have a policy, a program, 
. a philosophy; but those are things 
that are kept in the back room where 


the public does not see them. Our 
attitude, however, is always showing 


ight MM © ad T ind L. Y ; ; . We do think that by providing 
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the prospective small retailer with a 

National Magazine of Finance yardstick for self-measurement and 

; ; self-appraisal, we can help him make 

up his mind on the big question of 
going into business for himself. 
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We believe that this division of re- 

sponsibility between borrower and len- 

‘ der will help shape their future as well 
= as their attitude. 

“ APRIL 1S, 1957 In banking, as in life, attitude al- 

eee ways stands out. It can never be hid- 

nips den for very long at least by a 

re. 

tra- Attitude is so much a constant ex- 

ont- pression of the vitality and spirit of 


the Editorial.......... . an organization that nothing in the 


1 at , , way of advertising or public relations 
Top of the Financial News. ..........++5. mae os cam connesl tt 
the . 


arble facade, clothes, or cosmetics. 
o Contents marble facade, ¢ ; m 


gO. Issues in Washington. . ; Attitude is expressed in performance 
Lich that is the only test. 
ply Policies Are Our Business... -Charles B. Shuman So, if you believe that small busi- 
ber ness provides opportunity for the am- 
Governments & Municipals......... . William B. Hummer bitious, essential goods and services 
for us all, and a firm foundation for 
free enterprise, the rest is easy you 
will have no difficulty handling quali- 
fied requests for small business credit 


Instalment Credit Today. J. H. Peters 
Current Comment........ 


A Posting Machine Takes Christmas Club Accounting in Stride......38 
But techniques and methods and 
Corporate Bonds & Stocks..............Alvin M. Youngquist, Jr. 43 procedures are only incidental. They 
follow automatically, if you have the 


First of Atlanta Asks for Bids on Electronic Bookkeeping System ....46 desire to do something. 


So, in the field of small business 
credit, as in life itself, there is but one 
Barkers Grid! BIGKOrS occ cc os eiss wiewies rule where there’s a will, there’s a 

way. Lloyd Mazzera, executive vice 
Calendar of Events.......... ‘ can ‘ ; . president, Bank of America, before ABA 
National Credit Conference. 
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Nine Burroughs Sensimatic ways to end your boo 


Mail coupon today, no obligation, of course. 


COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING— Account 
Balance Control Plan furnishes proof of balances before 
they are printed on the statement, automatic error 
detection, proof of accurate corrections, positive bal- 


ancing of each posting run, plus printed automatic 
check count. 


SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS— Post- 
to-Check Plan materially reduces the cost of handling 
checking accounts. This plan has saved 35°% of the 
time, 33°; of the space, 50°, of equipment investment, 
50°, of customer inquiries. Levels month-end peaks. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTING—Window Posting 
Plan applies to either the Unit or Dual operation; 
results in faster customer service, accurate records 
with a single handling of the media, prompt cash 
balancing, positive proof of the accuracy of every step. 
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MORTGAGE LOANS— Mortgage Posting Plan 
provides for automatic preparation of payment- 
due notice and uses Burroughs electronically pre- 
calculated loan interest tables. Complete posting, 
billing and interest computation in one fast operation. 


COMMERCIAL LOANS— Streamlined Control 
Plan affords instant location of loan information, 
simplifies teller operation, speeds accurate balancing, 
proves accuracy of all records, gives positive delin- 
quency control, improves audit control. This plan 
applies to all types of loans. 


INSTALLMENT LOANS— Coupon-Ledger Plan 
schedules coupons and ledger simultaneously. Pro- 
vides proof of posting of payments and control totals. 
The customer has complete information, including 
balances before and after payment. Cuts costs, 
increases mail-ins, reduces posting to wrong accounts. 
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Une ae et Now, in short order, you can clear those chronic 
eae bookkeeping problems out of your bank’s oper- 
ee aces ation for good. 


Big undertaking? Not for the Sensimatic Plans 

that have provided large and small banks across 
the country with smooth-working, low-cost, sim- 
plified bookkeeping methods. 


Hard core of the plans’ success, of course, is the 
Sensimatic family of specialized or general pur- 
pose machines that give you the simplest’ yet 
most thorough wrap-up of every aspect of each 
bank bookkeeping job. In every way, in every 
feature, they’ve proved themselves the most ad- 
vanced, versatile accounting machines around. 


Burroughs 


For the cgmplete picture on how Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines—and the Bur- 
roughs-perfected, bank-proved’ bookkeeping sys- 
tems shown here—can help you, mail the coupon 
today. Or visit our local branch office for a per- 
sonal demonstration. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


ookieeping problems thriftily, simply, automatically 


Plan LOAN AND SAVINGS—Pre-Audit Window 0 7 
nent- Posting Plan means one-time posting. Speeds accurate BURROUGHS CORPORATION : Detroit 32, Michigan 
ore- customer service, eliminates back-office proving and : ae | 
Z duplicate posting, provides complete figures for control Please give me, without obligation, complete details about the Sensimatic 
a and general ledger posting. Plans | have circled here. | 
. 1 2 3 4 5 6 a 8 9 | 
| | 
ontrol $ BANK ACCOUNTING — All-Purpose Account- | NAME TITLE | 
ation, ing Plan mechanizes accounting in all departments | pany | 
ee with one Sensimatic. Handles commercial bookkeep- | | 
delin- ing, savings accounting, loan accounting of all types, | STREET 
plan general ledger posting and the daily statement. cITY__ ZONE STATE 
aeolian pnt tase singe aecalmiasedeiale ed 
Plan |) OTHER ACCOUNTING SOLUTIONS— 
Pro- Whatever your accounting problem, there’s sure to be 
otals. a Sensimatic solution. There are many posting and BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 
ding proving plans, all of which work equally well on 
costs, Sensimatic Accounting Machines. Check here for “Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic’’ are trademarks. 
nts. constructive counsel from a Burroughs representative. 
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Next time you're in Chicago, let us 
show you through the Continental [llinois’ 
Foreign Department on a typical business 
day. 

You might see letters of credit financ- 
ing shipments of feathers from Poland. 
Tractors to Brazil. Frog legs from Japan. 
Lard to Germany. 

You may see envelopes postmarked 
from any nation on earth—a constant flow 


Every day this Chicago bank sends tons of cargo 
sailing over 250,000 miles... 


of cables and wires—hundreds of foreign 
transactions in process. 

Come in and see Continental Illinois’ 
fast-moving Foreign Department. It has 
been and is one of America’s biggest and 
busiest. In fact, there’s no foreign banking 
transaction we cannot handle for you. 

This is the Foreign Department many 
of our correspondents use as their own. It’s 
yours for the asking. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federa! Derosit 


nsurance Corporat 
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The Top of the Financial News 


FINANCING BUSINESS 
New Peak 


Swollen by heavy corporate tax bor- 
rowings, commercial and _ industrial 
loans of the nation’s weekly reporting 
banks hit a record $31.1 billion last 
month, up $3.9 billion from a year 
earlier. Since the first of the year, 
such loans had risen $301 million. (In 
the like 1956 period, commercial and 
industrial loans rose by an unusually 
steep $1.1 billion.) 


Continuing to lead the parade of 
borrowers were the metals and metal 
products industries, which had boosted 
their outstanding bank loans by $518 
million since the first of the year. 
Next came the sales finance companies 
with an increase of $205 million (vs. 
a decrease of $328 million in the like 
period last year), the public utility 
and transportation industries with an 
increase of $148 million and the tex- 
tile-apparel-leather group with a hike 
of $135 million. 

Meanwhile, food processors, com- 
modity dealers and wholesale and re- 
tail trade businesses had cut back their 
bank indebtedness by a combined 
$637 million. For such borrowers, 
however, this was more or less in line 
with the normal seasonal pattern of 
repayment. 


Big Plans 


Manufacturing corporations and 
public utilities plan to obtain a 
thumping $8.4 billion of new long- 
term financing through the securities 
market or bank loans this year, com- 
pared with $7.9 billion in 1956, SEC 
reported last month. SEC’s annual 
survey of business intentions indicates 
that new financing by manufacturers 
and utilities in 1957 will consist of 
$5.2 billion of bonds and notes, $1.7 
billion of stock and $1.4 billion of 
bank term loans (those due in one 
year or longer). This reflects a some- 
what different composition than in 
1956 when bond financing amounted 
to $4.8 billion, equity financing to 
$1.4 billion and term bank borrowing 
to $1.6 billion. 

As a result of the slowing down in 
the growth of plant and equipment 
outlays by manufacturers, new financ- 
ing by manufacturing concerns is ex- 
pected to decline from $5.0 billion in 
1956 to $4.2 billion this year. On the 
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other hand, the utilities appear to have 
only recently started on a new cycle 
of capital expansion necessitating a 
considerable amount of advance plan- 
ning. According to SEC’s survey, fi- 
nancing by utilities in 1957 may 
amount to as much as $4.1 billion, an 
increase of about 45 per cent over last 
year. 


Manufacturing Plans. While plant 
and equipment expenditures antici- 
pated by manufacturers in 1957 are 
about 10 per cent above the previous 
year, the survey shows that manu- 
facturers are planning to obtain 15 
per cent less outside financing this 
year. According to the survey, manu- 
facturers intend to issue some $2.4 
billion of new bonds, $1.0 billion of 
new stock, and to borrow $900 mil- 
lion for one year or longer from com- 
mercial banks. Compared with last 
year, that would be an increase in 
equity financing of $300 million, a 
reduction in debt financing of about 
$1.0 billion. 


Of the manufacturing corporations 
included in SEC’s survey, approxi- 
mately 20 per cent intend raising 
long-term funds in the capital mar- 
kets or from banks. This ratio ap- 
pears to be somewhat lower for non- 
durable-goods industries than for the 
durables, and there is a slightly larger 
proportion of large companies than of 
small companies planning outside fi- 
naneing. In 1956, a year of sharply 


WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE 
Back in Cleveland. 


increased capital outlays, 30 per cent 
of the reporting companies obtained 
funds from external sources. 


Utility Plans. Electric and gas utili- 
ties are planning some $4.1 billion of 
new long-term financing this year, vs. 
only $2.8 billion in 1956. According 
to SEC’s survey, electric and gas 
utilities expect to obtain approxi- 
mately $2.9 billion through the flota- 
tion of debt securities, $700 million 
through the issuance of equity securi- 
ties and about $600 million from com- 
mercial banks. These plans indicate 
that utilities will issue about the same 
amount of stock as last year, increase 
their term bank borrowing by $300 
million and market $1.1 billion more 
of bond issues. 

Electric utility financing is ex- 
pected to increase somewhat faster 
in 1957 than gas company financing. 
Electric utilities are scheduling about 
$2.7 billion from outside sources, 50 
per cent more than last year, while 
gas companies’ plans call for $1.4 
billion, 40 per cent above 1956. 

In contrast to manufacturing where 
only one corporation in five is plan- 
ning outside financing this year, 
almost 90 per cent of the electric 
and gas utilities intend to obtain ex- 
pansion funds from the capital mar- 
kets or banks. 


TOP JOBS 
Homecoming 


William Harvey Kyle, 58, was 
elected president of Society National 
Bank of Cleveland (resources: $56 
million) to sueceed Mervin B. France, 
who continues as a director and as 
president of Society for Savings. A 
native of Cleveland, Mr. Kyle launch- 
ed his banking career in that city, 
moved in 1945 to New York as a vice 
president of Bankers Trust Co. Dur- 
ing the past 12 years, he has been in 
charge of the largest of Bankers 
Trust’s domestic offices at Fifth Ave- 
nue and 44th Street where many of 
the bank’s nationally known accounts 
are handled. For a two year period 
beginning in 1952, he also had the 
responsibility of integrating 14 new 
offices acquired by Bankers Trust 
through mergers. 

Society National Bank was formed 
in January 1956 as a commercial bank- 
ing subsidiary of Society for Savings, 
largest (resources: $329 million) mu- 
tual savings bank in the nation out- 
side New York and Philadelphia. 
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DIRECTORS 


HENDON CHUBB 
Chubb & Son 


ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 


Percy CHUBB 2ND 
Chubb & Son 


CLINTON H. CRANE 
Chairman of the Board 
St. Joseph Lead Company 


Emory S. LAND 
Vice Admiral 
United States Navy (Retired) 


Lewis A. LAPHAM 
President 
Grace Line Inc. 


NATHAN MOBLEY 
Chubh & Son 


EDMOND J. MORAN 
President 
Moran Towing & Transportation 


Co., Inc. 
ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 


J. Russett PARSONS 
Chubb & Non 


Junius L. POWELL 
Chubb & Son 


REEVE SCHLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
Howe Sound Company 


FREDERICK A. O. SCHWARZ 
Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 


CARROL M. SHANKS 
Pre side nt 
The Prudential Insurance Company 


of America 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 

Chairman of the Board 

The First National City Bank 
of Neu York 


ARCHIE M. STEVENSON 
Chubb & Son 


LANDON K. THORNE 


HAROLD T. WHITE, JR. 
White, Weld & Co. 


FEDERAL 












Fifty Sisth Annual Statement 


December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds . 
All Other Bonds 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . 
Common Stocks 
Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company 
Cash . 
Premiums not over 90 days due 


Other Assets 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


. $ 50,616,760 


24,504,220 
5,636,045 
49,701,316 
12,732,743 
9,248,366 
3,532,169 
5,192,832 


. $161,164,451 


AND SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


Unearned Premiums . 


Outstanding Losses and Claims 


Dividends Payable 


Taxes and Expenses . 


Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties. 
Non-Admitted Reinsurance 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . 


SURPLUS 1O POLICYHOLDERS 


TOTAL: 


Investments valued at $6,017,039 are deposited 


with government authoritie 


$ 37,060,689 
22,441,708 
1,080,000 
3,516,117 
3,919,124 
4,946,524 


72,964,162 


10,800,000 
43,615,932 
33,784,357 


88,200,289 





. $161,164,451 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


1S 





2 pe 
CHUBB & SON, Managers 
90 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ocean and Inland Marine + Transportation « Fire and Automobile + Fidelity + Surety + Casualty 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 





s as required by law. 
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J. ED WARREN & LEO N. SHAW 


For these Citibank executives . 


Realignment 

The First National City Bank of 
New York made a number of top man- 
agement changes last month: 


@ J. Ed Warren, vice president in 
charge of the bank’s petroleum de- 
partment, and Leo N. Shaw, execu- 
tive vice president and manager of 
its overseas division, were named 
senior vice presidents. According to 
the official announcement, each will 
have broader general responsibilities 
in their respective fields. 

@® George S. Moore (BANKERS MONTH- 
LY, February 15), executive vice presi- 


dent in charge of First National City’s 
domestic division, was named to take 
over direct supervision of the over- 
seas division, assisted by Vice Presi- 
dent Frank T. Mitchell, who was pro- 
moted to manager of the overseas 
division. 

@ J. Howard Laeri, executive vice 
president in charge of the bank’s 74 
branch offices in New York City, was 
named to succeed Mr. Moore as head 
of the domestic division. In his new 
capacity, Mr. Laeri will supervise the 
activities of First National City’s dis- 
trict organizations throughout the U. 
S., Alaska and Hawaii. He will also 


GEORGE S. MOORE & J. HOWARD LAERI 


new responsibilities. 
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St. Louis 


184TH 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
per share payable on April 
1, 1957 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
March 15, 1957, was declared 
by the Board of Directors. 


ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President ond Treasurer 


February 25, 1957 


Take Another Look 


at. 


Arizona Banking 


4p fees 


— In Arizona 


16 New Offices 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK or arizona 


Arizona‘s Oldest National Bank 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





,* Radio Corporation of America 
in 1956 did the largest volume of busi- 
ness in its 37-year history. For the 
second year in succession sales ex- 
ceeded one billion dollars. 

Sales of products and services 
amourted to $b,127,774,000 in 1956, 
compared with $1,055,266,000 in 1955, 
an increase of 7 per cent. 

Net profit before Federal income 
taxes was $80,074,000, and after taxes, 
$40,031,000. Earnings per share of 
Common Stock were $2.65 in 1956, as 
compared with $3.16 ia 1955, 

The Corporation’s Federal income 
taxes, social security taxes, property 
taxes and other state and local taxes 
totaled $55,633,000 in 1956. In addi- 
tion, the Corporation paid excise taxes 
of $32,170,000, making the total 1956 
tax bill $87,803,000, an amount equiva- 
lent to $6.31 per Common share. 

Dividends totaling $23,965,000 were 
declared by RCA in 1956. This in- 
cluded $3.50 per share on the Preferred 
Stock. Dividends on the Common Stock 
were $1.50 per share, the same as in 
1955. 

Color television continued to ad- 
vance in 1956 with public interest 
stimulated by the RCA Victor line ot 
new and simplified 21-inch color sets. 
Regular color programming on NBC 
was increased during the year and ts 
being further increased in 1957. More 
programs should result in more sales of 
color TV sets and stimulate growth of 
the industry. 

Engaged in the development of elec- 
tronics as a science, art and industry, 
RCA is dedicated to pioneering and 
research, and to production of elec- 
tronic instruments and systems of qual- 
ity, dependability and usefulness. To 
the full extent of its resources and fa- 
cilities, the Corporation contributes to 
the national security and expanding 
economy of the country. As one of the 
leading industrial organizations in the 
United States, RCA aims to advance 
the progress of radio-television, to 
provide new and improved service to 
the public, and to strengthen the pre- 
eminence of the United States in inter- 
national communications. 


Chairman of the Board 


m—_ 


RESULTS AT A GLANCE 


From RCA 1956 Annual Report 


Products and Services Sold 
Per cent increase over previous year 


Profit Before Federal Taxes on Income 
Per cent to products and services sold 
Per common share 
Federal Taxes on Income 
Per cent to profit before Federal taxes 
on income 
Per common share 
Net Prof't 
Per cent to products and services sold 


Per common share 


Preferred Dividends Declared 
Per share 


Common Dividends Declared 
Per share 


Total Dividends Declared 
Reinvested Earnings at Year End 
Stockholders’ Equity at Year End 
Long Term Debt at Year End 


Working Capital at Year End 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 


Additions to Plant and Equipment 
Depreciation of Plant and Equipment 
Net Plant and Equipment at Year End 


Number of Employees at Close of Year 


1956 


$1,127,774,000 


6.9% 

80,074,000 
7.1% 
5.53 

40,043,000 


50.0% 
2.88 


40,031,000 
3.5% 
2.65 


3,153,000 
3 50 


20,812,000 
1.50 


23,965,000 
222,087,000 
273,753,000 
249,996,000 


300,839,000 
3.0 to | 


57,517,000 
22,609,000 
189,972,000 


80,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


John L. Burns 

John T. Cahill 
Elmer W. Engstrom 
Frank M. Folsom Horry C. Ingles 
Harry C. Hagerty 


John Hays Hammond, Jr. 
George L. Harrison 


Mrs. Douglas Horton 


te 


1955 


$1,055,266,000 


12.1% 


100,107,000 
9.5% 

6.91 
52,582,000 


52.5% 
3.75 


47,525,000 
4.5% 
3.16 


3,153,000 
3.50 


20,901,000 
1.50 


24,054,000 
206,020,000 
257,682,000 
250,000,000 


327,175,000 
3.1 to 1 


31,039,000 
19,123,000 
157,994,000 


78,500 


Charles B. Jolliffe 


Edward F. McGrady 


William E. Robinson 


David Sarnoff 
Walter Bedell Smith 


Tr'mk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELECTRONICS FOR LIVING 
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have direct supervision of other do- 
mestic division facilities including the 
national services group, the corre- 
spondent bank department, the special 
industries group and the metropolitan 
group. 


BANKING FIGURES 
Consolidated Recap 


Complete year-end figures on the 
nation’s banking system (see table) 
were reported this month in the first 
1957 edition of the Rand McNally 
International Bankers Directory. Fol- 
lowing are highlights: 


@ At year’s end there were 14,275 
banks and 8,025 bank branches in the 
U.S., Alaska and Hawaii. That was 
70 fewer banks than a year earlier, 
but 517 more branches. 


@ Consolidated loans of U. S. banks 
rose $7.2 billion during 1956 
record $111.9 billion. 


to a 


@® Total deposits, however, declined 
$800 million to $228.4 billion. 


@® To obtain funds to make loans, 
therefore, the nation’s banks reduced 
their holdings of U. S. Government 
securities by $5.1 billion (to $67.0 
billion), their holdings of other securi- 
ties by $900 million (to $20.3 billion). 


@In addition, consolidated capita! 
funds were boosted by $2.4 billion to 
a record $22.2 billion. 


@ As a result of all of these develop- 
ments, total U. S. banking resources 
climbed $2.3 billion to a whopping 
$254.3 billion. 


December 31 Figures 


Number of 


OUTLOOK 
400 DJ? 


“Cautious” is the one word that 
best describes the current attitude 
of the great majority of stock market 
commentators. One of the most 
cautious, right now, is the Wiesen- 
berger Investment Report, published 
by Wall Street’s Arthur Wiesenberger 
& Co. Says the report: 

“Of late, business sentiment 
softened while financial sentiment 
has firmed. That is, commentators 
have apparently become resigned to 
some letdown of business activity, 
while observers of the financial scene 
seem encouraged at the ability of 
stocks to rebound from the lows of 
mid-February. 

Risks Underestimated? ‘‘ Despite 
this tempering of earlier business op- 
timism we think that most expressed 
attitudes underestimate the risks of 
the decline that lies ahead. We do 
not expect anything too serious in 
the way of a comedown, but believe 
something along the lines of the 1949 
and 1953-54 recessions is in prospect; 
this would come as a bit of a shock 
to most people. Because automobile 
and building activity were disap- 
pointing last year, most feel that 
further declines in these industries 
are unlikely. 

“We do not agree, at least in the 
case of the residential construction 
industry. Further substantial de- 
clines in housing starts appear likely. 
If this proves true, the more im- 
portant business indexes will de- 
cline. Steel operations will decline 


has 


TREND OF U. S. BANKING 


Und. 
Profits, 


further, some unemployment will de- 
velop, some expansion plans will be 
cancelled or postponed and inventory 
loans will be reduced. This does not 
spell anything disastrous; it would be 
simply the usual breather after a 
long rise and the usual way of build- 
ing the foundation for a new advance. 


“Because it is not generally ex- 
pected, its occurrence is more likely 
than if it were expected; and the 
fact that stock market sentiment has 
improved in recent weeks increases 
the probability of a further come- 
down in stock prices close to, or be- 
low, the 400 level. It could develop 
fairly rapidly and come fairly soon.”’ 


BANK STOCKS 


New Issue 


American Fletcher National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Indianapolis (resour- 
ces: $333 million) offered its stock- 
holders rights to subscribe for 100,000 
additional shares at $33 a share. Sale 
of the new issue was underwritten by 
a group headed jointly by The First 
Boston Corp., City Securities Corp., 
Collett & Co., Inc., and Indianapolis 
Bond & Share Corp. American 
Fletcher, which has two. principal 
offices and 16 branches in Indianapolis, 
reported net operating earnings of 
$1.9 million for last year. This was 
equivalent to $4.68 a share on the 
400,000 shares outstanding at year’s 
end. On March 1 the bank paid a 
quarterly dividend of 40 cents a share, 
thus increasing the annual rate to 
$1.60 a share. 


Dollars in Billions 


U. S. Govt. Other Loans and 


Year 


1956 
1955 
1954 
1953 
1952 
1951 

1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 
1945 


Banks Branches 


14,275 8,025 
14,345 7,508 
14,461 6,897 
14,601 6,323 
14,672 5,909 
14,731 5,582 
14,754 5,224 
14,803 4,943 
14,812 4,712 
14,847 4,497 
14,845 4,308 
14,808 4,207 
1940 15,167 3,802 
1935 15,957 3,287 


Source: Rand McNally International Bankers Directory. 


Capital 
$5.1 


Surplus Reserves Deposits 


$228.4 
229.2 
213.1 
203.0 
198.1 
188.2 
177.4 
166.1 
162.9 
163.5 
157.8 
167.3 
[76.7 
56.0 


Resources 


$254.3 
252.0 
234.1 
222.2 
216.5 
205.4 
193.6 
181.0 
177.1 
176.9 
170.5 
179.1 
85.6 
64.7 


Securities 


$67.0 
72.1 
78.0 
73.1 
73.3 
71.8 
73.3 
78.9 
74.6 
81.6 
87.1 
101.9 
21.1 
15.4 


Securities 


$20.3 
21.2 
20.5 
18.2 
7.2 
15.9 
14.8 
12.6 
11.3 
10.6 


Discounts 
ciiataicialaaigiaaiatte 


$111.9 
104.7 
86.8 
81.5 
76.7 
68.8 
61.3 
50.3 
48.9 
43.7 
36.2 
30.7 
24.0 
20.7 
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NOBODY KNOWS NEW YORK 
BETTER THAN FIRST NATIONAL City 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York a anil 


adel 
70 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES + 75 OFFICES IN NEW YORK a = Nee ae 
many services 
First National City 


Around-the-clock Transit Service ¢* Collections * Credit Information * Bond Portfoiio Analysis * Complete can perform for you, 


Securities Handling Facilities *¢ Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds «¢ Participation in Local Loans . y . write fora free copy 
Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage | -- FR: of our booklet 


Member Federai Deposit Insurance Corporation Kiost in World Wide Banking 
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Stock Split 


The Bank of California (assets: 
$552 million) split its stock two-for- 
one. The split, originally proposed at 
the January annual meeting, reduces 
the par value of the stock to $10, in- 
creases the number of shares out- 
standing to 1,257,150. An _ initial 
quarterly dividend of 32!'5 cents a 
share was declared on the new stock. 
Prior to the split, Bank of California 
stock had been selling around $70 a 
share, with quarterly dividends of 60 
cents a share. 


Stock Dividend 


The First National Bank of Atlanta 
(assets: $409 million) paid a one-for- 
nine stock dividend, thereby boosting 
its capital stock from 900,000 shares 
to one million shares. This action 
amounts to approximately an 11 per 
cent increase in First National divi- 
dends, based on the continuation of 
the $1.60 annual cash dividend rate 
paid for the last 11 years. 


INSURANCE 
Bad Year 


From an underwriting standpoint 
the year 1956 proved one of the 
worst in the recent history of the 
multiple line insurance’ industry. 
Even such leaders in the field as 
Federal Insurance Co. were adversely 
affected by the unsatisfactory loss 
experience felt in almost every class 
of insurance. 

For the year Federal and its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Vigilant Insurance 
Co., report an underwriting profit be- 
fore taxes of $689,000 down sub- 
stantially from the $5.2 million re- 
ported for 1955.  Federal’s lower 
underwriting earnings were offset in 
part by an increase in net investment 
income with the result that final net 
income amounted to $3.6 million or 
$1.34 a share, vs. $5.4 
$2.01 a share in 1955. 

The Trouble. In their annual report 
to stockholders last month, Hendon 
Chubb, chairman of Federal, and 
Perey Chubb 2nd, president, attri- 
buted the high underwriting loss 
ratios of the industry to “the high 
level of business activity with conse- 
quent pressures toward carelessness, 
a continuation of inflationary trends, 
and the failure of premium levels to 
keep pace with increased exposures.”’ 

However, they hastened to add, 
“the long term picture gives reason 
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million or 


for hope. Historically the insurance 
business has always been cyclical in 
its results, each period of unsatis- 
factory profits being corrected even- 
tually by the application of tighter 
underwriting standards and the elimi- 
nation of unsound rating practices. 
While the situation, is currently ag- 
gravated by the continuing infla- 
tionary trend, newly developed tech- 
niques should permit progressive ad- 
justment of rates to deal with this 
element. Pending full effectiveness 
of such adjustment, (Federal) is exert- 
ing every effort to maintain profitable 
loss and expense ratios within the 
existing market framework. Under 
these circumstances, the company 
feels justified in continuing its efforts 
toward the further development of 
sound new business on 
basis.” 


a selective 


MILESTONES 


Golden Anniversary 


This May 1 will have a special sig- 
nificance for Houston’s fast-growing 
Bank of the Southwest (resources: 
$402 million): it was on the same date 
50 years ago that a charter was granted 
the Lumbermans National Bank, fore- 
runner of The Second National Bank 
of Houston, which last year changed 
its name to Bank of the Southwest 
National Association (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, June 15, 1956). Founded 
with a capital of $400,000, the bank 
today has a combined capital and sur- 
plus of $25 million, second largest in 
Houston. 


New Owner 


Bank of Montreal (assets: $2.7 
billion) last month entered into an 
agreement to acquire as its New York 
headquarters the 21-story building at 
2 Wall Street on the corner of Broad- 
way a location rich in financial his- 
tory. It was on this site back in 1792 
that the first members of the New 
York Stock Exchange met to conduct 
business under an old buttonwood 
tree. From 1881 to 1955, 2 Wall 
Street was the address of the vener- 
able First National Bank of New 
York (now merged into The First 
National City Bank). Bank of Mon- 
treal_ which currently maintains more 
than 700 offices throughout Canada, 
and in the U.S., the United Kingdom 
and Europe expects to take posses- 
sion of 2 Wall Street some time in 
1959. 
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And nothing is better 
for travelers around the 
world than 


FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY 
BANK 


Travelers Checks! 


They're safe, spendable like cash 
everywhere. Come in handy 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Promptly refunded if lost or 
stolen. Cost only $1 per $100; good 
until used. SELL FIRST NATIONAL 
CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS — 
YOU KEEP 90% OF THE SELLING 
COMMISSION, AND REMIT 10% TO US! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Beneficial 


Reports for 1956 


(000. Office Year 


With the opening of an office in 
Garden Grove, California carly in 
1956, the Beneficial Finance System 
became the first 1.000-oflice organi 


zation in the consumer finance field. 


In the Beneficial Finance System's 
42-year history, 1956 was the best 
year ever... in number of families 
served ... in area covered ... in 
number of oflices operated .. . and 


in net earnings. 


Beneficial serves principally fami- 
lies by making loans in the small 
amounts they require and on re 
payment terms especially devised 
for them. In this way, a constructive 
service is rendered to people living 


in thousands of communities. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Net Income 


Net Income per Common Share 


Cash Dividends paid per 
Common Share 


Amount of Loans Made 


Number of Loans Made 


instalment Notes Receivable 
— at year-end (ofter deducting 
Unearned Discount ) 


Number of Offices— at year-end 


0G I9oo 
$ 18,685,686 |$ 16,807,373 


$1.91 $1.71 


$1.00 $1.00 


$739,041,925 | $632,491,082 


1,857,772 1,783,979 
$442,283,634 | $384,902,281 


1,023 


Phe information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the 
financial statements and notes appearing in the 1956 Annual Report to 
Stockholders. \ Cory oF tie Rerorr Witt Be FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 


.@ BENEFICIAL loan is for a beneficial purpose. 


Beneficial Building, Wilmington, Del. 


MORE THAN 1,000 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, HAWAII AND ALASKA 
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The es in Washington... 


Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
NATIONAL PRESS BLDG., RM. 1104 


The big omnibus bill to amend and revise the banking laws (the ;"Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957") has now passed the Senate-——-complete with its original 
(and highly controversial) bank merger and cumulative voting provisions. 

The former provision would vest the final authority over bank mergers in the 
three federal bank supervisory agencies under the FDIC Act. 


The latter provision would make cumulative voting in the election of national 
bank directors optional. 


During Senate consideration of the bill last month, Sen. Douglas (D., Ill.) 
offered amendments that would have, in effect, 1) lodged the final say-so over bank 
mergers in the Department of Justice under the Clayton Act; and 2) retained the 
present mandatory cumulative voting provision. 

Both amendments were defeated by substantial margins. 


As yet, there is no indication as to when the House Banking Committee will 
take up the bill. When the matter does come up, the bank merger question will again 
be in the forefront. At present, Rep. Celler (D., N. Y.) of the Judiciary Committee 
is pushing proposals of his own that would (like the aforementioned Douglas amend— 
ment) impose anti-merger controls more stringent than those contained in the 
omnibus bill. 


That Congress will authorize a full-scale study of the nation’s over-all 
monetary and financial system this year is now no better than an even bet. 

The Administration's original plan for a monetary-—financial commission 
composed entirely of private citizens appointed by the President is out. So is 
Rep. Patman's (D., Tex.) scheme for an investigation conducted solely by the House 
Banking Committee. The Administration plan was cold-shouldered by the latter 
committee (in a straight party-—line vote) in January; the Patman proposal was voted 
down by the House (225 to 174) late last month. 

Likely upshot, ultimately, is a mixed commission—part Presidential, part 
Congressional. Right now, however, Congress seems in no hurry about it. 


As expected, the Federal Reserve Board’s long-awaited comprehensive study of 
consumer instalment credit (released last month) reached no conclusions on consumer 
credit controls. However, A. L. Mills, Jr., the FRB member who headed the study, 
had this to say in a prepared speech a few days after the report was released: 

"The economically successful operation of peacetime controls over consumer 
credit under a standby authority would demand infallible judgment on the part of 
those charged with the responsibility for appraising the need and choosing the time 
for their inposition 

"Reliance on general credit controls for restraining any overexpansion of 
consumer credit under normal conditions looms as an alternative instrument 
and as one more consistent with the principles of a free market." 
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SPEED and SERVICE 
Route your Western items to 


AMERICAN TRUST res 
\ 





HELENA 


COMPANY 


San Francisco 


San Francisco is the hub of Western 
domestic and overseas air routes. 

Our air dispatch system is geared to take 
maximum advantage of this fact, 





Our 24-hour transit operation can often 
save from one to two days’ time 
in the collection and availability of funds. 










SALT LAKE CITY 
DENVER 





Route all your Western items to 
American Trust Company. Take full 
advantage of our many years of 
experience in meeting the requirements 
of customers for fast return of 

unpaid items and quick conversion 

of items into cash. 













Write today for your copy of our 


new brochure entitled, ‘‘Speed and ray ERICAN TUCSON 
Service” which outlines in detail 
the many advantages available 
to you by routing your Western pete at 
transit and collection items to COMPANY 
American Trust Company. 96 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
@ HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
BANKING 
LG Lee: 









Statement of Condition, December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 









297,837,454.86 Deposits $1,486,912,467.53 














U. S. Government Obligations 371,653,144.88 Acceptances Outstanding 1,632,733.95 
State, C i, N icipal B 57,644,036.60 ; : 
tate, County, and Municipal Bonds 1644,036. Reserve for Unearned Discount 14,021,203.81 
Other Bonds and Securities 25,427,683.68 = 
: Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 8,967,248.72 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 2,400,000.00 iee hci 
( 2 g >2 > 4 
Loans and Discounts 839,660,477.68 eee 3,023, 168.69 
Bank Premises and Equipment 14,020,376.88 Capital Funds: 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock $27,812,500.00 
; . ( i. 
Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances —1,616,151.45 ($10.00 par value) 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Surplus 52, 187,500.00 
Other Assets 10,095,128.76 Undivided Profits 25,797,633.09 105,797,633.09 
Total Resources $1,620,354,455.79 Total Liabilities $1,620,354,455.79 















United States Government and other securities carried at $165,204,336.28 are pledged to secure U 


S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, tru 


st deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 










Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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POLICIES ARE OUR BUSINESS 


The head of the nation’s largest farm organization outlines 
its position on many of the important issues of the day. 


RECENT WEEKS, Farm Bureau 
representatives have testified be- 
fore appropriate committees of Con- 
gress on a wide variety of subjects 
federal aid to education, the 
bank, minimum wage laws and 
many other major issues. In fact, 
there is hardly an issue of any scope 
in which the Farm Bureau does not 
take an interest. There are several 
reasons for the broad range of the 
organization’s action. One of these 
lies in the fact that in today’s econo- 


soil 


my, there are no isolated segments. 
There is an interdependence between 
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By CHARLES B. SHUMAN 


President, American Farm 
Bureau Federa’ion 


labor, industry and agriculture. 


The next question might well be, 
how does Farm Bureau manage to dis- 
cover what its million and a_ half 
member families think on so many is- 
sues? The answer to this can be found 
in the organization’s policy develop- 
ment program which was described in 
the May, 1956 BANKERS 
MONTHLY. 


issue of 


This process involves discussion of 
major issues at membership meetings 
from the community level up through 
the county, state, and finally the na- 
tional annual meeting where policy 
resolutions debated, discussed, 
amended, and adopted by the official 
voting delegates of the 48 Member 
State Farm Bureaus and Puerto Rico. 


are 


As Farm Bureau spokesmen appear 
before Congressional committees they 


Above: Mr. Shuman addressing the annual 


meeting of the Federation, held in the Miami 
Beach auditorium in December. 
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draw upon the policy resolutions 
adopted at the American Farm Bureau 
Federation’s annual meeting in De- 
cember, 1956. There are some 29 ma- 
jor classifications in these policy reso- 
lutions requiring 52 printed pages. 
They range from international affairs, 
which has 11 sub-classifications, to 
community betterment with six divi- 
sions. 


Therefore when John C. Lynn, legis- 
lative director of the AFBF, recently 
presented testimony at a House Edu- 
cation Subcommittee hearing on fede- 
ral aid to education, there was no 
doubt that he was speaking for the 
majority of the 1,587,107 farm fami- 
lies who are members of the Federa- 
tion. 


Mr. Lynn told the committee that 
more than 2,600 County Farm Bu- 
reaus have given careful consideration 
to public school education for many 
years. He then pointed out that at 
the Federation’s annual meeting the 
Farm Bureau adopted a position on 
the issue without a dissenting vote. 


Federal Aid a Disservice 


Basing his remarks on the Federa- 
tion’s policy, as written by its mem- 
bers, the Farm Bureau representative 
said in part, “In our opinion, the in- 
stigation of federal aid to education 
even in a modest form such as federal 
aid for school construction may ac- 
tually be a great disservice to our 
public school system. 

“The result of intervention by the 
federal government could be to stymie 
initiative on the part of local people 
who will get the impression that if 
they wait long enough the all-power- 
ful federal government will come and 
assist them. 

“Even though the bills before this 
committee provide very meager sums 
in relationship to the expenditures 
that are being made by state and local 
governments, we know from experi- 
ence that federal programs, once be- 
gun, tend to grow from year to year. 

“Even though this legislation is 
labeled a temporary measure, we know 
from long experience that ‘there is 
nothing so permanent as a temporary 
federal program.’ 

“Federal aid to education certainly 
will be followed by federal interven- 
tion in the operation of our public 
school systems . . . Rural people do 
not want their school systems to be 
placed under federal regulation now, 
or at any future date.” 
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CHARLES B. SHUMAN 


Parts of this testimony on federal 
aid to education are cited to indicate 
the general approach and yardstick of 
fundamentals our members use _ in 
evaluating proposals on vital issues. 
Our testimony further revealed our 
genuine interest in education and 
our support for improvement of our 
school system through participation 
and interest at local and state levels. 
But of equal importance was the re- 
flection of our members’ determina- 
tion not to compromise on a funda- 
mental principle the proper relation- 
ship of local, state and federal agen- 
cies in the school picture. 

As a matter of fact, the opening 
pages of the Federation’s policy reso- 
lutions devoted to the Farm Bureau 
“Philosophy of Government,” is a de- 
claration of the organization’s basic 
beliefs. How we solve problems or look 
at situations depends in a large meas- 
ure on what we believe. 


Let’s look at a few of these: 

“‘We as Farm Bureau members be- 
lieve: 

“In the American competitive sys- 
tem in which property is privately 
owned, privately managed, and ope- 
rated for profit; and in which supply 
and demand are the primary determi- 
nants of market price. 

“That property rights are essential 
to the preservation of personal free- 
dom guaranteed by the Constitution. 


oar 


Chat efficiency of production and 
maximum per capita production are 
primary elements in determining 
standards of living. 





“That the trend toward increased 
centralization of power in the federal 
government, if left unchecked, will 
lead to socialism and thus to com- 
munism. 


“That such ‘planned economy’ con- 
cepts as socialism and communism, 
fascism, and other forms of totali- 
tarianism should be opposed wherever 
and in whatever form they may be 
found. 

“That, in his quest for ‘security,’ 
the individual must oppose policies 
leading to the curtailment of indi- 
vidual freedom and opportunity. 


“That monopoly in any form 


whether by government, industry, 
labor, or agriculture jeopardizes free- 
dom and self-government .. .” 


There are others, but I have cited 
enough to indicate our members’ abid- 
ing interest in the preservation of our 
constitutional form of government 
and in the protection of individual 
freedoms secured by America’s found- 
ers. 


The Budget No Stabilizer 


This philosophy is carried on 
through our day to day operation as 
we seek to implement our policy reso- 
lutions in the halls of Congress. 


For example, we recently told the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the 
President’s Economic Report that 
federal spending for fiscal 1958, as 
proposed in the budget, appears incon- 
sistent with the use of budget policy 
to help stabilize the economy. 


At the same time we admitted that 
increased expenditures for farm pro- 
grams are contributing to a bigger 
budget. But we pointed out that the 
present high cost of farm programs is 
largely the result of past government 
policies which, contrary to the recom- 
mendations of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, unwisely encour- 
aged excess production and _ filled 
government warehouses with price- 
depressing surpluses. 

In an effort to help cut down farm 
program costs, Farm Bureau has 
recommended use of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for payments in 
kind for soil bank participation. 

We have also recommended a 
scaling-down of U. S. economic aid to 
foreign nations and have suggested 
that the emphasis should be on loans 
and creation of conditions which will 
encourage U. S. investment in foreign 
countries. 
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Farm Bureau also pointed out that 
this is a poor time to start new gov- 
ernment spending programs. 


I personally believe that an already 
dangerously expanded budget topped 
with huge federal highway and school 
construction projects may well touch 
off a chain reaction that will further 
reduce the value of our money. 


We, in Farm Bureau, are for bal- 
ancing the federal budget and keeping 
it in balance in periods of relatively 
high employment and business activi- 
ty. When the government spends more 
than it takes in during a period of high 
business activity, it creates an infla- 
tionary pressure which forces prices, 
wages, and costs to rise. 


Emphasis should be on _ reduced 
taxes rather than increased govern- 
ment spending if the budget is to be 
unbalanced to counteract a defla- 
tionary trend. Reducing taxes during 
such a period can stimulate the econo- 
my by enabling people to spend more 
of their own earnings. 


Favors a Restricted Role for Fed 


We are also for the Federal Reserve 
System relating its policies to the 
country’s need for money and credit 
rather than to other considerations. 
If it does not do this, the Federal 
Reserve System will become an engine 
of inflation or deflation. 


Farm Bureau is for a federal tax 
policy which will contribute to a stable 
price level in an expanding economy 
because such a policy is necessary to 
maintain the private, competitive, 
capitalistic, free enterprise system 

the foundation of our form of govern- 
ment. 


We favor the gradual reduction and 
eventual elimination of hidden taxes 
such as the tax on freight rates and the 
manufacturer’s taxes on tractor tires 
and automobiles. This is because it is 
difficult to keep an accurate check on 
hidden taxes, they pyramid costs and 
help to conceal the real cost of govern- 
ment. 


Bankers probably will be interested 
in Farm Bureau’s position on agri- 
cultural credit. 


We are for adequate farm credit at 
the lowest interest rates consistent 
with the actual cost of money. Sound 
credit is essential in today’s heavily 
capitalized farming and it is necessary 
that qualified borrowers have ade- 
quate sources of credit. But credit is 
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not free money and must be paid back. 

There is also need for special atten- 
tion to the credit needs of young farm- 
ers. The future of agriculture depends 
on the opportunity for trained young 
men to enter farming. Their credit 
needs should be given proper consi- 
deration within the limits prescribed 
by sound financial practices. 


Because we are opposed to monopo- 
ly whether it be in industry, labor or 
agriculture, we are for everyone’s 
right to work. We believe in labor’s 
right to organize voluntarily, but we 
also believe in a person being per- 
mitted to work whether he joins a 
union or not. Voluntary cooperation 
is a part of the American way and the 
right to work is a basic freedom in our 
country and should not be denied to 
anyone. 

It is obvious that a major objective 
of Farm Bureau policy is to create 
conditions that will give farmers a 
chance to earn and get a high per 
family real income. Farm Bureau 
wants to do this in a way that will 
preserve freedom and gradually get 
rid of government regulation of in- 
dividual farm operations. 


It is equally obvious that we must 
adjust our agricultural plant to the 
size that gives the best returns. This 
means balancing agricultural produc- 
tion with effective market demand. 





































































It means shrinking the total agricul- 
tural plant (land, labor, management); 
expanding markets at home and 
abroad; moving out our existing sur- 
pluses; and it demands that we stop 
piling up new surpluses. 


Government Storehouse 
Not a Market 


Experience has demonstrated that 
real farm income cannot be protected 
by policies which draw excessive re- 
sources (more land, more government 
and private capital) into agriculture, 
create unmanageable surpluses, or 
cause artificial prices to be capitalized. 


Farmers cannot get the prices for 
farm products that should prevail in 
the market place as long as they are 
faced with surpluses of agricultural 
commodities that. force prices down. 
We should know by this time that a 
government storehouse is not a mar- 
ket. 

Another barrier to farm prosperity 
is the type of marketing quota referen- 
da offered in current farm legislation. 
We need referenda that offer producers 
a realistic.choice between two alterna- 
tive programs to the end that the one 
chosen may give producers the type 
of program actually desired by a large 
majority of the farmers affected. 


As an example, let’s look at the 


Policy resolutions were debated, discussed and amended by 
Farm Bureaus of 48 states-and Puerto Rico. 
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marketing quota referendum for wheat 
growers. In this referendum, the 
choice is between price supports at 
75 to 90 per cent of parity with acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas 
and 50 per cent support with the same 
allotments. This offers no real choice 
and has the effect of encouraging a 
‘“*ves”’ vote. 


In the corm referendum, for ex- 
ample, although more than 60 per 
cent of the farmers voting favored the 
soil bank corn base acreage program, 
the discredited and inadequate allot- 





ment program was re-established. A 
minority of producers, 38.8 per cent of 
those voting, but only 7 per cent of the 
farmers eligible to vote, determined 
the kind of program the other 93 per 
cent should have. 

Farmers should be given the op- 
portunity to decide what kind of an 
allotment program they want, if any. 

There are many other major issues 
in which we have a major stake. We 
are in support of research to expand 
markets for agricultural commodities 
and promotion of better nutrition; re- 
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search to lower production and mar- 
keting costs and research to improve 
the quality of agricultural products. 


There is unlimited opportunity to 
increase our domestic markets through 
upgrading consumer diets and finding 
new uses for our products. 


We need to find ways to cut costs 
all the way from the farm through the 
market, in order to relieve the farmer 
of some of the pressure of the cost- 
price squeeze in which he finds him- 
self. 


Must Sell Abroad 


There is an urgent need to expand 
foreign trade on a sounder basis. In 
some cases this means that we need to 
revise farm programs in such a way 
as to permit the sale of U. S. farm 
products abroad on a competitive ba- 
sis. We must meet the needs of foreign 
buyers by making sure that a good 
standard of quality is available at all 
times in the kinds and grades of U. S. 
agricultural commodities they want to 
purchase. We also favor permitting 
the shipment of the products in ques- 
tion in any ship that the purchaser 
chooses to engage, whatever its na- 
tionality. As a temporary measure, we 
favor continuation of the sale of U. S. 
farm surplus commodities for foreign 
currencies, but do not recommend it 
on a permanent basis because that 
would have the effect of keeping the 
Government in the export business. 


I am confident in the future of 
American agriculture. 


Now that more and more farmers 
are recognizing that economic ills can 
be corrected only by the application 
of economic remedies, there is good 
reason to believe that they may ex- 
pect to share equitably in the current 
level of national prosperity in the years 
ahead. 

Farmers can look forward to a 
future with good opportunity for con- 
tinued improvement in farm net in- 
come and a better standard of living 
for the farm family if they are assured 
that we will move relentlessly away 
from government assistance and gov- 
ernment control of our industry. 


If we can redirect our thinking and 
action from legislative panaceas 
towards sound economic remedies, we 
can do much to solve our income prob- 
lems by local action as farmers work 
together to find ways to cut costs and 
increase returns by more efficient pro- 
duction. 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William B. Hummer 


Inflationary pressures and prospective huge Treasury financing 
operations are preventing improvement of government security prices. Only 
a clear business downturn could spur the market into higher ground; this 
is not yet foreseen as probable by Washington authorities. 

Consumer prices now are almost 119 (1947-49 equals 100) against 
114.7 a year ago. Wholesale prices are up to 117 from 113 last April. 
These sharp gains are the first break after three years of stability. 

Consequently, Federal Reserve policy still is basically restrictive. 
Money supply (demand deposits plus currency outside banks) is less than 
l per cent above a year ago. Offsetting this, velocity or turnover of 
demand deposits in 343 reporting centers is 150 per cent of the 1947-49 


average, highest since July 1933. In the late 1920’s, velocity was con- 
Siderably higher. 







Alert to clouds in business skies, the Fed is not shifting in one 
direction or the other. But low bank and corporate liquidity ratios 
mean that even if policy remains "passive", as described by Chairman 
in total borrowing. 

Moreover, in maintaining the status quo, the Fed resumed selling 
bills in the open market as soon as the March tax period borrowing ended. 
Net borrowed _ reserves have risen from earlier levels and short-term rates 
have remained firm, with the bill rate averaging more than 3 per cent. 

Business loans to date this year have risen less than one-third 
as much as last year’s comparable period. Credit policymakers are 
intently watching loan trends, commodity prices, construction activity, 
auto output and mortgage warehousing as key factors determining the course 
of the economy. 

One reason the open market committee of the Federal Reserve is not 
shifting to greater ease despite business uncertainty is because of mas— 
Sive underlying demand for funds by municipalities and corporations. 
Savings by individuals from current incomes are continuing to increase 
at a more rapid pace, as they did last year, but the gap between supply 
and demands for funds remains. 


Consider the Treasury’s vast problems. Almost one-half the market- 
able debt will mature before June 30, 1958. Excluding bills, $56 billion 
of debt comes due. 

The Treasury's_cash scarcity problem has been eased only temporarily. 
A squeeze should occur again in June, when inflow of taxes probably will not 
provide a sufficiently wide margin over outgo. Therefore, a July cash 
financing is held likely. 





While International Monetary Fund ‘cash withdrawals and savings bond redemp- 
tions have been blamed for pressure on Treasury’s cash position, root of the 


trouble is too high a level of federal spending. This fiscal year's budget surplus 
is estimated at $1.7 billion and next year's $1.8 billion; even though the cash 
surplus is somewhat higher, little relief is offered the debt managers in planning 
refundings and raising new cash while operating under a $276 billion ceiling. 


Treasury officials still aim to lengthen the maturity of the debt. With 
business activity at a high level, demand for capital funds not quite so insistent 
as last year and the Fed retreating to a neutral policy, medium or longer-term 
obligations may be offered in refundings and cash financings that lie ahead. 

Most imminent refunding is for $4.2 billion 1 5/8 per cent notes due May 15. 
These are 97 per cent publicly held, with commercial banks owning 38 per cent 
of the total. 


The municipal bond market's firm tone has not yet developed into real price 
improvement. A heavy supply of new issues to be marketed is the chief reason. 

Bonds sold in the first quarter totalled $1.5 billion, about the same as a 
year ago. Since total 1957 offerings should exceed last year, the flow of new 
issues should increase. Any easing of yields would invite new borrowers to the 
market, automatically checking price improvement. A cautious attitude toward the 
tax-exempt market is justified because of the delicate balance between supply 
and demand. 

Larger issues providing a test for the market are the $22.2 million 
Milwaukees, $29.5 million Philadelphias and, in the revenue category, the $36.8 
million Public Housing Administrations. 
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Latest Month Year 
Report Earlier Earlier 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) 
Commercial and industrial loans $31. 
Agricultural loans 
Loans to brokers and dealers 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities 
Real estate loans 


$29. $27. 


Other loans (including consumer) 
Treasury bills 

Treasury certificates of indebtedness 
4. 
18. 
¥. 
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Other securities 
All Member Banks (in millions) 
Estimated excess reserves $369 $553 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks 688 1,196 
Yields (Moody’s) 
Three-year Treasury : 3.42 2.87 
Five-year Treasury 3.37 2.95 
Ten-year Treasury 3.30 2.92 
Aaa municipal 2.83 2.40 
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INSTALMENT CREDIT TODAY 


Both the potentialities and 
the limitations of this vital sec- 
tor of bank lending operations 
have again come under the 
close scrutiny of the A. B. A.’s 
National Instalment Credit Con- 
ference. 


By J. H. PETERS, Editor 


HE ever increasing role playcd by 
instalment credit as a factor in 
our nation’s economy and as a 
firmly integrated segment of our com- 
mercial banking structure received 
fresh emphasis at the National Instal- 
ment Credit Conference recently held 
in Chicago under the sponsorship of 
the Instalment Credit Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. It 
is to be doubted that any policy or 
technique associated with the lending 
of money has ever been more thor- 
oughly examined and more completely 
vindicated. 

Further attesting the importance of 
instalment credit to the country’s 
bankers is the fact that over 1,500 of 
them came from all parts of the coun- 
try to avail themselves of this prime 


J. C. WELMAN 
Instalment Credit Has Grown Up 
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opportunity to gain perspective from 
which they might better judge the 
conduct of their own instalment lend- 
ing operations. And they must have 
gotten a lot of it. 


The Consumer Decides 


OvE of the key notes of the Con- 
ference was sounded in the 
introductory remarks of Carl A. 

Bimson, president of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank of Phoenix and chairman 
of the sponsoring Instalment Credit 
Commission when he pointed to recent 
developments as again proving the 
“consumer to be fundamentally sound 
in his appraisal of the economic facts 
of life, so far as he personally is con- 
cerned.” He referred in this connection 
to the fact that instalment loan port- 
folios had been upgraded during the 
past year, notwithstanding an increase 
of a little over $1 billion in loan out- 
standings. 

“Actually,” continued Mr. Bimson, 
“the average consumer’s attitude to- 
ward going into debt for instalment 
purchases is very little different from 
that of the average business man. In- 
stalment buying and economic pros- 
perity go together; by the same token 
it is in periods of economic prosperity 
that business also does most of its 


F. M. SUTTER 
Two Problems: Ethics and Profits 


expanding.” It was the consumer, he 
pointed out, who went on a buying 
and borrowing binge in 1955, causing 
business men to lay “ambitious plans 
for the greatest expansion and capital 
expenditure in our history.”’ And the 
slow-down in consumer demand that 
occurred in 1956 and so far in 1957 
were linked with “indications of some 
cutback in business spending for fur- 
ther expansion and for increased pro- 
duction.” 


Further developing the theme, the 
Arizona banker described the con- 
sumer as being ‘‘always somewhat un- 
predictable,” and related that fact to 
the bearing of his use of credit on the 
welfare of our economy as a whole. 
“The volume of instalment selling,’ 
he said, ‘“‘cannot be controlled or in- 
creased materially through liberalized 
terms in periods of uncertainty, be- 
cause it tends to increase during a 
boom period and decrease during a 
depression.” 


Mr. Bimson observed that a high 
level of instalment indebtedness need 
not result in an extended period of 
liquidation, especially in a period of 
high income, because of the rapid 
rate at which it is being repaid. But 
he went on to say, ““The liquidation of 
debt, of course, does not automatically 
bring the consumer back into the 


A. K. DAVIS 
Good Times Are No Substitute . 
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market, because, with the. increased 
saturation of our hard goods markets, 
future demand will probably depend 
to a large extent upon consumer atti- 
tude—upon his acceptance of new 
products and newly styled old com- 
modities, and upon his feeling of se- 
curity and optimism as to what he 
thinks the future holds for him in 
the way of increased earnings, job 
security, and discretionary disposable 
income over and above his fixed ex- 
penses and taxes. 


“Since a very substantial propor- 
tion of consumer spending is what 
might be called discretionary, a con- 
tinued rise in our national prosperity 
depends upon industry’s ability to 
coax a sufficient percentage of the con- 
sumer’s spending power into the mar- 
ketplace to prevent a too rapid turn- 
down in consumer demand. This must 
be done by offering more attractive 
products, improved models of existing 
products, or entirely new things that 
never existed before in any form. 


“There is little we as bankers can 
do in this area, but it is our responsi- 
bility to see that an adequate portion 
of our loanable funds are channeled 
into instalment credit to provide the 
means with which the consumer can 
make these desired purchases. At the 
same time, it behooves us to be realis- 
tic in our establishment of proper in- 
terest charges if we are to keep pace 
with the rising costs of money; and, 
furthermore, we must offer only sound 
and reasonable terms so that the con- 
sumer who is purchasing on time is 
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not taken out of the market for a 
longer than normal period. .. . 


‘“‘T would consider 1957 to be a year 
of adjustment; and if we can get 
through it without again allowing our- 
selves to be pressured into intemperate 
lending practices, while at the same 
time retaining and maintaining an 
optimistic consumer attitude, we will 
have pretty well worked ourselves out 
of the problems created by our 1955 
excesses for which we have been pay- 
ing the penalty in tight money, re- 
duced consumer purchases of certain 
commodities, and an extremely high 
debt load.” 


For a Balanced Portfolio 
A. Vice President Joseph C. 


B. 

A. Welman* paid fitting tribute to 
the contribution made by instalment 
credit to the country’s welfare and the 
part played by the country’s banks in 
making it available. He held that 
there was no lack of adequate amounts 
of instalment credit for all legitimate 
needs, and that rates had “increased 
only modestly and, in many cases, not 
at all.” “Terms,” he said, ‘‘are 
generous. ‘Truly, instalment credit is 
one of the real bargains of our day. 
Bank instalment credit has grown up 
and is now proudly and confidently 
wearing its long pants. .. .” 


Mr. Welman placed instalment 
credit in a new role, that of a field 
offering exceptional opportunities for 
the development of leadership and 
management within our banks. ‘The 
good young prospect,” he said, ‘will 
find here that he can quickly get his 
teeth into something tangible and 
show real progress and accomplish- 
ment. He is less awed by this part 
of our business, and yet he can learn 
very quickly the fundamentals of good 
lending and experience the glow of 
satisfaction in seeing the success of 
his efforts. He can learn and under- 
stand people, their needs and desires, 
their weaknesses and their strength, 
and their habits and peculiarities. He 
can build on a sound basis for a future 
in instalment lending and_ general 
banking.” 


The speaker injected this note of 
caution: ‘In looking at the other side 
of the picture, we must confess that 
our accomplishments were achieved 
under most favorable economic and 
credit conditions. We have had 


*Mr Welman is also president of the Bank of 
Kennett, Kennett, Mo. 
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Serving his second term as 
chairman of ABA's Instalment Cred- 
it Commission is one of banking’s 
busiest and most effective boosters 
of sound instalment lending. He 
is, Of course, Carl A. Bimson, the 
popular, 56-year-old president 
of Arizona's Valley National Bank 
(resources: $449 million). 


Early in his banking career (in 
November 1934, to be exact), 
Mr. Bimson was “loaned” to the 
federal government as manager 
of financial relations for the Fede- 
ral Housing Administration in Ari- 
zona. In that post he spearheaded 
the most active Title | and Title Il 
campaign in the nation. In 1935, 
for example, it was officially an- 
nounced that Valley Bank ranked 
fifth among all U.S. banks in the 
making of FHA modernization 
loans; and in April 1936 Arizona 
became the first state in the nation 
to reach its official Title | quota. 


With the FHA campaign set up 
on a permanent basis, Mr. Bimson 
returned to Valley Bank and be- 
gan consolidating all the bank’s 
instalment loan activities into a 
single department. In the process, 
he introduced a number of inno- 
vations in the handling of FHA 
Title |, automobile, personal, ap- 
pliance and equipment loans that 
today are standard procedure in 
many of the nation’s larger banks. 


Big (six-foot-three), affable 
Carl Bimson was named an as- 
sistant vice president of Valley 
Bank in 1939, a vice president in 
1940, a director in 1941, execu- 
tive vice president in 1949. In 
January 1953, he was elected 
president to succeed his equally 
well-known brother, Walter R. 
Bimson, who became chairman. 


In line with the Bimson philoso- 
phy of instalment lending, Valley 
Bank last year granted $95 mil- 
lion in credit to more than 100,000 
customers. At year's end, auto- 
mobile, FHA Title | and other in- 
stalment loans made up 30 per 
cent of the bank’s total loan port- 
folio. 


reasonably full employment; we have 
had a growing economy, stimulated 
and bolstered by government subsidies 
and defense spending, and unprece- 
dented expansion and spending by in- 
dustry, business, municipalities, and 
individuals. The character of people 


seldom changes, but their ability to 
pay their debts is constantly changing 
and is frequently beyond the control 
of the individual. Neither borrower 
nor lender should be lulled into a false 
sense of security by the so-called 
‘built-in stabilizers’ in our economy.” 


Mr. Welman urged that instalment 
lending be neither permitted to domi- 
nate the bank’s lending activities nor 
treated as a stepchild. He cited the 
equally important roles of other types 
of lending and stressed the necessity 
of maintaining a well balanced lend- 
ing program. He mentioned in this 
connection the danger that sizable 
loans might have a tendency to find 
their way into the instalment depart- 
ment of a bank by reason of the 
proven skill, technique and sound 
principle that characterizes the con- 
duct of such departments. This he 
regarded as a commendable desire and 
a tribute to the instalment lenders in 
our banks. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that banks following this prac- 
tice ran the risk of too fully occupying 
the funds and facilities available for 
instalment credit by handling a few 
large loans to the exclusion of the 
great number of borrowers for whom 
they were intended. Such a situation, 
he felt, might well call for a realloca- 
tion of personnel. 


The speaker also adopted a middle- 
of-the-road position on the subject of 
dealer paper. “‘Dealer paper, properly 
originated, policed, and serviced,’’ he 
said, “‘provides the admitted benefits 
of greater volume and somewhat easier 
and less costly acquisition and hand- 
ling; and it plays a major part in to- 
day’s economy. Banks and other 
direct lenders could never have per- 
suaded the great majority of the mil- 
lions of people who have bought and 
financed cars, appliances, and house- 
hold goods, to have come first to the 
lender, arranged for the loans, and 
then bought these things. . . . Those 
who refuse to consider dealer paper 
under any conditions merely cause 
the dealer to seek other means than 
have been available so far, and there 
is no reason to believe they will not 
continue to be available.”’ 


He went on to say, however, ““Those 
who permit dealer originations to ab- 
sorb their funds completely will miss 
the thrill of seeing a live, healthy 
volume of loans made directly to in- 
dividuals, actively at work in pro- 
viding great numbers of people with 
the things they want and need, long 
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before they could acquire them by 
saving first... . 

“In the last analysis, the question 
rests with the borrower as to whether 
debt will be helpful or harmful, 
whether it is the means of acquisition 
and progress, or whether it is to be- 
come a chain around his neck--and 
often that of his wife and family. But 
we cannot, and should not, escape the 
responsibility of trying to influence 
his direction.” 


Low Ethics Cause Low Profits 


HE first of two basic problems 
confronting the country’s auto- 
mobile dealers, according to Frederick 
M. Sutter, president of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association, is the 
small unethical segment of his industry 
that engages in the bootlegging of new 
cars, much misleading advertising, and 
related activities. “‘Any industry,” he 
said, “owes a duty to the public to 
put its own house in order. If it fails 
in this duty. if it ignores the public 
interest legislation will surely follow. 
. . . We are our brother’s keepers.”’ 


The second problem cited by Mr. 
Sutter was ‘dangerously low dealer 
net profits,’ which averaged .8 per 
cent of sales, before taxes, in the year 
1956, which he described as the “‘hang- 
over period”’ that followed in the wake 
of the buying binge of the year pre- 
vious. He regarded as a ‘‘distinct 
possibility’’ net dealer profits of less 
than 1 per cent in 1957, but saw signs 
of a rising trend in the years ahead. 
He cited as a factor in that calculation 
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D. H. WAGEMAN 
Government Policies Not Enough 


the “Good Faith’ or “Day in Court”’ 


law enacted last August, which re-- 


quired both parties to an automobile 
dealer franchise to act in good faith 
toward each other. 


The bankers in attendance were 
urged by Mr. Sutter to supply to 
their dealer customers the advice and 
counsel they need in conducting their 
relations with factory representatives, 
in analyzing the price situation and 
in improving their accounting proced- 
ures. ‘Shop profit should stay in the 
shop and not be drained off to support 
new car sales. New cars must be self- 
supporting; used cars must come on 
the books at cash value not at retail. 
Every car sale, new and used, must 
bear its share of the overhead, figured 
in as part of the cost of that car.” 


The speaker said that both men and 
capital are leaving the industry, but 
that both the N. A. D. A. and many 
state associations were holding an in- 
creasing number of profit clinics in an 
endeavor to reverse that trend. A 
definitely retarding factor, he said, is 
the competitor who does not attend 
the clinics and cannot or will not 
figure correctly. And here again is an 
opportunity for the banker to exert 
a lot of helpful influence. 


Some Thoughts on 
Sound Management 


K. DAVIS, Chairman of the Board, 

Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., paid 
tribute to the instalment lenders in 


attendance as comprising ‘‘a dynamic, 
active, vital part not only of banking 
but also of our entire economy.” He 
stressed the importance of maintain- 
ing ‘‘sound standards of credit proced- 
ure, both in our commercial and con- 
sumer credit operations”’ as part of the 
“discipline needed to maintain a dy- 
namic economy and to prevent run- 
away inflation--an equilibrium that 
must be preserved if we are to pro- 
tect the borrowing public as well as 
our own system of free enterprise. 
“Good times,” he asserted, “are no 
substitute for so und management. 
The general economy of the United 
States, no matter how fast it is ex- 
panding, is not going to prevent in- 
solvency. We as bankers most cer- 
tainly should bear this in mind in re- 
viewing our own management 
credit practices.”’ 

Mr. Davis went on to say, “We 
must have an intimate relationship 
and understanding with each dealer 
as to rate, maturity, down-payment, 
and other terms, which is to say, we 
should do business primarily with 
those dealers who generate sales more 
through quality of merchandise and 
performance than through ultraliberal 
finance terms.’’ He urged the mainte- 
nance of “‘steady pressure on the part 
of all instalment credit personnel to 
keep past dues in line,’’ and declared 
that such pressure can be maintained 
“only if it starts at the top and per- 
meates the entire organization.” 


and 


Mr. Davis also observed that: 


e The time to prepare for losses is 
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before they occur, and provisions for 
adequate reserves during favorable 
times are necessary if the accounting 
system is to provide a true picture of 


the operation. 


@ All experience indicates that con- 
sumer credit must bear a rate struc- 
ture commensurate with the costs of 
adequate servicing, supervision, and 


reasonable loss expectancy. 


@ Surveys of public opinion of banks 
confirm the fact that when a person 
does business with a bank, he is much 
toward the banking 


more friendly 


OF BANK 


CRIME 
LOSSES 


business. Most of the remaining 
critics of banking today are those 
who do no business with banks. By 
broadening their services and reach- 
ing out to serve more and more people, 
banks through the medium of con- 
sumer credit are improving their pub- 
lic relations in a very material way. 


Credit Unions and Banks 


R. RUDOLF MODLEY, Management 
Consultant of Kent, Connecti- 
cut, discussed various aspects of the 
Credit Union movement in this coun- 


What's the remedy? Better control 

and insurance. And 
\merican Surety can help you on 
both counts. 


more 


As to control and minimizing your 
hazards — you'll find the experi- 
enced counsel of one of our Bank 
Protection Specialists invaluable. 
He’s specially trained to deal with 
bank risks. 

\s to insurance—he can help there, 
too. For while there are rule-of- 
thumb tables which suggest mini- 
mum amounts of coverage — any 
table is merely a guide and cannot 
take account the individual 
needs of the bank involved. Our 
Bank Protection Specialist can help 
you review and strengthen your 


into 


protective program. 

On your request, at no obligation, 
we will send one of these men to 
your bank. Just write to American 
Surety Company, Bank Division, 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y.., 
or call your American Surety agent. 


UNINSURED! 


Protecting Banks 
for over 70 years 


AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY 


FIRE ° INLAND MARINE ° HOMEOWNERS 
ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY ¢ AVIATION 


100 Broadway - New York 5, N. Y. 


try. He described in some detail the 
activities of Edward A. Filene, Boston 
merchant philanthropist, who sought 
the establishment of Credit Unions as 
a means of providing badly needed 
cash loans to low-income groups, and 
brought about the passage of the first 
Credit Union bill in his state in 1909. 
Today, he said, there are about 17,000 
credit unions in the United States 
with close to 9 million members and 
assets of over $3 billion. 


Dr. Modley cited many interesting 
figures illustrating the relatively rapid 
rate of growth of credit unions which 
had shown an increase of 80 per cent 
in instalment credit outstanding since 
1953, as compared to 39 and 37 per 
cent, respectively, for consumer fi- 


nance companies and personal loans 
of banks. 


The title of the address, Credit 
Unions at the Crossroads, had refer- 
ence to the fact that there are two 
distinctly different philosophies at 
work within the credit union move- 
ment. “On the one side,” said Dr. 
Modley, ‘‘we have those who still be- 
lieve firmly in the credit unions as a 
‘service to mankind,’ as the ‘expres- 
sion, in the field of economics, of a 
high social idea’ and as a way to the 
‘brotherhood of free men.’ On the 
other hand, we have those of a 
younger generation who have come 
into the movement only after its 
pioneering days were over.... They 
are interested primarily in the operat- 
ing problems of the day. ... Their 
primary interest is in the ‘business’ 
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and in their relation to it. 


“The motives of many of this group 
of credit union executives are like 
those of most other ambitious Ameri- 
can young men: to get ahead in the 
world by helping their own business 
get ahead. They want their credit 
unions to operate more efficiently, to 
do more advertising and promotion, 
to capture the power positions in 
Cuna* and Cuna Mutual.** At the 
same time, they want to get the best 
competitive advantages for their busi- 
ness by preserving the privileges which 
the semiphilanthropic past had be- 
stowed on them in the form of tax 
exemption, subsidies from business, 
public acceptance, and voluntary labor 
from members. 

The discussion led quite naturally 
into a consideration of the possibili- 
ties this field might hold for the com- 
mercial lender. It was pointed out in 
this connection that there are about 
1,000 credit unions today which have 
a volume and size of loans which 
would permit profitable operation 
from the outside. The aggregate loan 
volume of these units is estimated at 
about half that of all 17,000 credit 
unions. 

Dr. Modley cited a number of com- 
petitive disadvantages that would con- 
front any commercial lenders that 
might venture into this field, among 
them: 


@ The credit union’s captive member- 
ship with its substantial savings in 


*Credit Union National Association 
**Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 


: 
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operating costs, e. g., those identified 
with advertising, credit investigation, 
collection, mail, telephone, and travel. 


@ Its ability to collect savings deposits 
and loan repayments by means of pay- 
roll deductions. 


@ A relationship with the borrower in 
which a liberal loan policy can go hand 
in hand with a low loss experience. 
@ Low administration costs. There 
are today about 300,000 credit union 
officers and directors, more than 95 
per cent of whom are unpaid. 


@ Its exemption from income taxes. 


Also mentioned were the legal prob- 


lems faced by commercial lenders in 
setting up in-plant or savings-and- 
lending operations. “Lenders now 
experimenting in service to indus- 
tries,” said Dr. Modley, “frequently 
do not set up in-plant facilities, but 
operate from their own offices. The 
plant’s personnel department may give 
in-plant assistance.”’ 

Among the considerations that 
cause employers to look with favor on 
credit unions are these: 


1. Management wants effective on- 
the-spot protection of its em- 
ployees from loan sharks. 


(Continued on page 34) 


busy wheels 
for 2 busy Mid-South 


Truly, the wheels of progress in the 


Mid-South roll on the freight trains and 


motor trucks of the section’s extensive 


transportation system. For Memphis alone the 


statistics are impressive ; with nine trunk line 


railroads scheduling 40 freight trains each day, 


carloadings in and out total over 294,000 each 


year. Motor carriers provide direct service to 27 


states and can reach any point in the nation with 


but one interchange. Water and air shipments 


are increasingly important, too. First National 


and its correspondents recognize that this 


efficient transportation system is continually 


helping to promote the Mid-South’s 


economy and is vital to the 


growth of this section. 


THE 


First National Bank 


MEMPHIS, TENNFSSFE 
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Across the street...across the nation 


Bankers from 


Raymond Becker 
Vice President 


HANCES are you know one or more of the men 
C shown here. They're bankers from Division F 
at The First National Bank of Chicago—familiar 
faces from Boston to Bakersfield. 

The sole purpose of each of these men is to 
work with you. “Banker to banker” they're pre- 


pared to pass to you one of the richest stores of 


industry-specialized knowledge available in the 
nation. 
Each Division in our Commercial Department 
specializes in one group of industries exclusively 
.and bankers from Division F specialize in 
banks and bankers. They will secure facts and 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Mouroe & Clark Streets e Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Verne Bartling 
Vice President 


Division 


OUTHEAST 


figures from all other Divisions and relay them 
to you in order that you may have information 
additional to local sources and printed material. 

The result is sound decision—in management, 
bond portfolios, operations, remodeling and ad- 
vertising problems. 

The banker in a correspondent relationship 
with The First National Bank of Chicago is in 
touch with the times, has a sensitive finger on 
the pulse of the financial world about him. 
Wouldn't it be a good idea to discover all the 
benefits we offer? When can a man from The 
First call on you and explain them in detail? 


Chicago Banks 


Charles Newhall 
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2. It wants to be sure that its em- 
ployees get reasonably priced 
loans when they need them. 

3. It favors the encouragement of 
thrift plans. 

4. It wants to get rid of requests 
for emergency loans. 

5. It likes to be relieved of services 
which credit unions often take 
upon themselves, i. e., check 
cashing, notary service, savings 
bonds, etc. 

Dr. Modley went on to point out, 

however that commercial lenders have 


these qualities, not possessed by credit 
unions, which make them highly suit- 
able for work with industrial manage- 
ment: 


a. They offer professional and ex- 
perienced management for the 
financial operations required. 


b. They assume the risk of losses 
which the employer occasionally 
has to assume because of defal- 
cations or poor management of 
credit unions. 


ce. They pay taxes (which should 
make them preferable to tax- 
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Facility is the key word of First Western’s 
relations with banks throughout the coun- 
try—and our officers are eager to tell you 
personally about the many facets of our 
Correspondent Bank Service. 


If you're interested in a correspondent 
with offices throughout California, write, 
wire or call now for complete details. 


CALIFORNIA'S STATEWIDE INDEPENDENT BANK 


First Western Bank 


HEAD OFFICE: 405 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HEADQUARTERS: 556 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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exempt credit unions, as long as 
they provide the service). 

d. They offer savings insurance to 
employees (where saving and 
lending is desired). 

e. They obviate the borrower’s need 
to disclose his financial situation 
to fellow employees. 

f. They have access to capital. 
Truly, as observed in Dr. Modley’s 
final paragraph, ‘‘This field offers a 
real challenge to the ingenuity of com- 
mercial lenders.” 


Obstacles to Progress 


EORGE ROMNEY, Chairman of the 
Board and President of Ameri- 
can Motors Corporation dealt interest- 
ingly with present and prospective 
population and other factors affecting 
the market for automobiles. Present 
estimates, he said, placed the number 
of cars owned by 1965 at 70 million. 
He cited figures supporting the auto- 
mobile industry’s expectations of 6,- 
200,000 to 6,500,000 car sales in 1957. 
Obstacles to the industry’s progress 
were summarized as follows: 


1. Need for additional highways. 

2. Wasteful consumption of raw ma- 
terials and sizable increases in car 
operating costs. 

3. Threat of governmental controls. 


4. Inflation and economic imbal- 

y ance. 

Mr. Romney commented at some 
length on the trend toward smaller 
ears. “I predict,’ he said, “revolu- 
tionary changes in car concepts in this 
industry as a result of multiple car 
ownership, growing material short- 
ages, and higher operating costs. The 
philosophy of making them ‘bigger, 
heavier and more powerful’ is having 
its last great fling.”’ 

“The thoughtful American,” said 
Mr. Romney, “has real cause for con- 
cern as he ponders this question: How 
much longer can wages and taxes con- 
tinue at such a pace without further 
price increases or reduced markets, or 
both? . . . A basic cause of our na- 
tional economic problems, in my view, 
is that the country is trying to do too 
much in too short a time. For ex- 
ample, our Federal Government is 
making huge military and foreign aid 
expenditures, thereby reducing the 
goods and services available to the 
civilian economy. Too many private 
citizens, too, are trying to increase 
their standards of living too rapidly. 
Too many businesses are trying to 
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build new production facilities now, 
thus competing with other industries 
for materials and skilled labor. 


“T am not opposing foreign aid, 
necessary military expenditures, in- 
dustrial expansion, or other desirable 
programs. I just believe it is time we 
paused for some sober examination 
to answer this question: Aren’t we 
trying to do too much in too short a 
time? And in stifling profits, aren’t 
we starving the goose that laid the 
golden egg? ... 


“The automobile industry grew to 
greatness by passing on part of the 
benefit of higher productivity to the 
customer in terms of reduced prices 
and greater consumer value. This 
was and is fundamental. We cannot 
continue down the present road, or 
we will price millions out of the po- 
tential multiple-car market. Further- 
more, the nation cannot progress with 
union prosperity, farm distress and 
subsidization, and declining profits at 
a time when more funds are needed 
from investors and profits to increase 
productivity and total production.” 


We're All Making Policy 


N HIS ANALYSIS of the causes con- 
tributing to the present tight 
condition of the money market, Don 
H. Wageman, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Seattle-First 
National Bank, pointed out that the 
great expansion that had occurred in 
instalment credit outstanding was one 
of those causes. ‘“‘In the absence,” he 
said, “of the unlikely use of monetary 
controls to create new money or ex- 
pand the existing supply, then some- 
thing must give way. Either we save 
more, or we spend less. Perhaps a 
little of both; and, in fact, one 
naturally follows the other.” 


Mr. Wageman went on to say, that 
this job of adapting demand to avail- 
able supply wasn’t merely a matter 
of choosing the type of loan in which 
restraint should be exercised. ‘For 
many years,” he continued, “‘loan de- 
cisions have been made largely on the 
basis of the risk involved. That is 
no longer a sufficient reason for the 
granting of credit. Today we must 
determine the purpose of the loan. 
Will its use add support to our local 
and national economy? 

“Ts it in line with sound fiscal poli- 
cies established by monetary authori- 
ties? Does it add to)the production 
or consumption of goods consistent 
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Off to Bank No. 299 


MAYBE it’s your bank. 

WE SEND clearances by truck to 299 of them. 
THAT'S in addition to air mail sendings. 
SOMETIMES trucks are faster than planes. 

IN PARTS of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, say. 
FAST TRUCK clearances can save 2 to 4 days. 
WE SEND 1.5 million checks a month via trucks. 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS like the speed of this service. 
SO DO many industrial customers. 

ARE YOU making use of this time-saver ? 

IF NOT perhaps you'd like more details. 


JUST ASK one of our officers to call. Soon. 


Banking since 1782 


The First Pennsylvania 


BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 


30 offices—Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Banks & Regulation 


Hw C. SHEPERD, chairman of 
The First National City Bank 
of New York, before the Com- 
mittee on Banks in the Senate and 
Assembly of New York State: 


Banks live under regulation, are 
accustomed to it, and welcome it in 
the public interest. It is sound 
principle, however, that regulation 
should be in the hands of a single 
body, that it should be the same 
for all affected, and that it should 
involve no more work, red tape 
and expense than is necessary to 
make it effective. 


I should deem it very unfortu- 
nate for the community as well as 
the banks if this (bank holding 
company) legislation should de- 
velop a complicated, mixed-up and 
costly system of dual regulation 
serving no real purpose and in fact 
harming the banking system. For 
it is certain that where regulation 
lays onerous and unnecessary bur- 
dens upon any activity it will hurt 
that activity. It will diminish the 
interest of people and of capital in 
the banking business, impair the 
development and improvement of 
banking and so do a disservice to 
the community. 


Four Essentials 


7. GUARANTY SURVEY, pub- 
lished by Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, listing four ‘‘es- 
sential requirements’ for more 
rigid control of the Federal bud- 
get: 

The primary considerations are 
(1) that an annual legislative bud- 
get be drawn up, (2) that it be 
drawn up with the aid of a special- 
ized staff, (3) that it be drawn up 
and approved early in the session 
so that no appropriations will be 
made except in accordance with it, 
and (4) that appropriations be 
made (as recommended by the 
Hoover commission) for a single 
fiscal year only, irrespective of real 
or supposed commitments, so that 
all proposed appropriations will be 
subjected to critical Congressional 
scrutiny each year. 


If the public uproar over the 
1958 budget leads to effective ac- 
tion along some such lines as these, 
it will have been well worth while, 
whether the 1958 budget itself is 
deeply cut or not. 


Change in Character 


ILLIAM A. MARCUS, senior vice 
president of American Trust 

Co., before the Annual Sav- 

ings and Mortgage Conference of 
the American Bankers Association: 

There are those banks which 
either have not discovered the 
change in character of the nation’s 
mortgage business or which believe 
that mortgage lending is purely a 
local business. They neither seek 
nor want to go beyond their com- 
munity, either in the marketing of 
mortgages or in their acquisition. 
I feel that such thinking is now out- 
dated and that bankers should re- 
appraise their concepts of mortgage 
lending. 

I have come to the conclusion 
that banks are especially well suited 
to handle mortgage lending in all 
its phases. These phases include 
the origination, investment, sale of 
loans to others, servicing of loans 
sold to others, and the utilization 
of trust funds in mortgage lending. 
I look for the day when that con- 
cept will become general. When it 
does, and the 14,000 banks in the 
USS. utilize their full range of bank- 
ing services in connection with 
sound mortgage transactions, the 
opportunities will then be limitless. 


The Cost 


URTIS BARKES, vice president- 
finance of United Air Lines, 
before the Central States 

xroup of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America: 

The air transport industry has 
staked its future on the jet trans- 
port, and that stake is an important 
one. Manufacturers have orders on 
their books for about 275 of these 
airplanes, representing a cost to the 
airlines of about $1.5 billion, includ- 
ing the spare parts initially needed 
to supply the storerooms to keep 


such a fleet in operation. This is 
an impressive total for an industry 
with assets of about $1.3 billion 
and a net worth of $650 million. 


Unique Role 


EORGE CHAMPION, president of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
before the Executives Club 

of Chicago: There are those who 
claim that too much of the credit 
used by business in 1956 came from 
banks--that more of it should have 
been obtained from the capital 
markets. These critics have in mind 
particularly loans that were used for 
fixed capital purposes that is, for 
financing plant and equipment. We 
don’t know how large the volume of 
such bank loans was in 1956, al- 
though it undoubtedly was greater 
than in any previous year. 

Yet before passing judgment on 
such lending, it seems to me we 
would do well to recognize the 
unique character of the times in 
which we live. It is a period marked 
by unusual technical progress and 
change with great opportunities for 
investment and growth... 

Bank credit has a vital part to 
play in this process of growth and 
change, and loans which can be liq- 
uidated over a period of three to 
seven years now play a unique role 
in helping to finance economic 
growth. Banks are the main insti- 
tutions that can supply such 
credits, since both insurance com- 
panies and the investment market 
are interested in longer maturities. 
Moreover, banks have shown a 
great deal of ingenuity in tailoring 
the terms of such loans to meet the 
special needs of particular indus- 
tries. equipment loans geared to 
depreciation, oil production loans 
and a host of others... 

The whole picture might be dif- 
ferent if taxes were lower, and more 
funds could be generated internally. 
Unhappily, however, I am afraid 
that we cannot count on any tax 
reduction that amounts to much in 
the foreseeable future. So it seems 
vitally important that banks stay 
in the business of medium term 
lending. 
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Will it still be your customers business 


...when one of the owners dies? 


Bens DEATH of a partner or working 
stockholder can deal a hard blow to 
any business. But bankers can help their 
customers to be prepared. Connecticut 
Mutual basness life insurance cushions 
such blows by providing money to solve 
the problem. 


- How can your customer protect 
himself against an inexperienced 
heir coming in to run his business 7 


A: First a buy-and-sell agreement 
must be prepared by an attorney. 
This will make it possible for the 
surviving owner or owners to buy 
the deceased associate's share. Con- 
necticut Mutual business life insur- 
ance will supply the money. 


A customer firm would like to plan 
to continue paying part of each 
partner's salary to his family in case 
one of them dies. But without his 
contribution to the firm, how can 
they afford to do this? 


Connecticut Mutual business life 
insurance will guarantee such an 
income. 


Would a customer have to liquidate 
the business to give a partner's 
heirs their share ? 


Not when there's Connecticut 
Mutual business life insurance. It 
will provide funds to pay the real 
value of a deceased partner's share. 
Liquidating might yield only a 
fraction of real value. 
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. Where would a customer get mon 
ey to find and pay a replacement 
for an owner-executive 7 


Ah! Commattinis Mutual Aasimess life 
msurance will provide funds to 
make a sound financial arrange 
ment with a good new man. 


Because business life insurance is so 
important to every financial and man- 
agement man, Connecticut Mutual years 
ago set up a special department for it. 
There are Connecticut Mutual men near 
you who are trained in funding buy 
and-sell agreements for partnerships 
and closely held corporations 


Th 
CONNECTICUT 


Dept.BM-4 HartTForpb, CONN. 


Partnership life insurance 


[] Close Corporation life insurance 


Name 
Bank 


Street 


City 


Founded in 1846, Connecticut Mutual 
was one of the earliest and is today one 
of the largest writers of life insurance 
for specialized business purposes. Not 
only are its policies particularly adapted 
to busimess life msurance needs, but 
comparisons will show that its costs are 
among the lowest. 


FREE BOOKLETS ON 
BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 
Particularly useful to bankers who 

are concerned with the continued 
financial soundness of their custom- 
ers is a series of booklets, one on 
each of the best kinds of business life 
insurance. Send for one or all of 
them. Most of your customers really 
need one or more of them to assure 
the lives of their businesses. 


e 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY +- HARTFORD 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Please send, without obligation, booklets on the subjects checked : 


Proprietorship life insurance 
Key Man life insurance 





A Posting Machine Takes 
Christmas Club Accounting in Stride 


HE IDEA of systematically saving 
for the achievement of a fixed 
goal has gained tremendous im- 
petus through the establishment of 
Christmas Savings Clubs in some 
thousands of banks throughout the 
country. In more recent years, the plan 
has gained favor as a means of accum- 
ulating funds for vacations, anniver- 
sary observances, and a number of 
other purposes. 

Just how profitable the clubs are 
from a purely budgetary standpoint is 
a matter of some conjecture, but the 
wide and enthusiastic use that is being 
made of them by millions of bank cus- 
tomers across the country provides 
ample evidence of the high esteem in 
which this bank service is held by the 
public. And that is the kind of appre- 
ciation that makes for lasting good 
will. 

The Peoples National Bank of Ta- 
rentum (Pa.) is a case in point. First 
installed in 1926, the bank’s Christmas 
Club had grown steadily in usefulness 
and popularity; but the proportionate 
increase in bookkeeping and teller 
work constituted a perennial problem, 
and a number of systems were tried in 
an endeavor to seek out the one that 
would do the best and most economical 
job, all things considered. 

Collaborating in this endeavor in 
more recent years were Harry E. 
Grine, president of the bank, John 
Cingota, cashier, and Charles L. 
Erwin, comptroller. The facet on which 
they centered their attention was the 
bank's possession of two Burroughs 
Sensimatic machines that were already 
in use at the windows for the posting 
of savings account entries. It was felt 
that there should be a way to use these 
machines for the posting of Christmas 
Club transactions as well, so these of- 
ficials addressed themselves to the 
problem of fitting the job to the 
machines. 

It was just a year ago that they per- 
fected a plan that achieved precisely 
that objective. It was found to be al- 
together practical to use ledger cards 
and club books whose size and spacing 
were such as to eliminate any necessity 
for adjusting the machines as the work 
shifted from the posting of Christmas 
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Club entries to posting the regular 
savings account sheets, and back 
again. Here is how the system oper- 
ates: 


Book Cover Becomes Check 


When the Christmas Club account 
is opened, the appropriate identifying 
information is entered on a ledger card 
and a Todd Company club book. The 
ledger card contains columns for the 
account number, teller identification, 
old balance, amount of payment, date, 
payment number and the new balance. 
The inside of the club book provides 
space for a list of payments, dates, 
payment numbers and new balances. 
The cover of the book serves as the 
customer’s check, to be completed on 
or after the date established for pay- 
ment. 

A notation on the face of the check 
states that its amount must agree with 
the last balance entered in the book. 
The back of the book contains a state- 
ment of the club rules and space for 
endorsement. The design of the Todd 
check is such that use of an eraser re- 
moves the check pattern, and the ap- 
plication of an ink eradicator will 
eause the word “VOID” to appear. 
The book, when folded, is easily 
carried in a purse or pocket. 


They wanted a maximum of simplicity and benefits. 


When a payment is made, the sav- 
ings teller inserts the book along with 
the appropriate ledger card into the 
machine. She then indexes the account 
number, her teller number, the old bal- 
ance and the amount of the payment. 
This information, together with the 
date and new balance, are printed on 
the ledger. The amount of payment, 
the date, and the new balance, are 
printed on the ledger card at the same 
time that amount of payment, date 
and new balance are automatically 
printed on the club book. The entire 
operation is as simple and as fast as 
the handling of any ordinary savings 
transaction. 


The posting operation produces a 
journal as a by-product, and each 
posting is automatically proved as it is 
made. Separate totals are accumulated 
for club payments, savings deposits 
and savings withdrawals. 


The new system proved so success- 
ful in the handling of Christmas Club 
work that its use was extended to clubs 
opened for other purposes, the only 
difference being in the color of the 
book and design of the check. 


Mr. Grine and his associates feel 
that the use of this system has brought 
them the following benefits: 


Left to right: Charles 


L. Erwin, comptroller; Harry E. Grine, president; John Cingota, cashier. 
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CHRISTMAS SAVINGS LEDGER 


THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
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© 1000 
THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK ” 


rear 


No adjustment necessary. 


1. One year-end chore of check 
writing has been eliminated. 


2. The bank has a ledger record of 
the account from which a duplicate 
book may be prepared in the event the 
original is lost. 


3. Flexibility permits ready adapta- 
tion to any change that may be made 
in the amount of payments. 


4. Procedure closely resembles that 
employed in the handling of other sav- 


ings transactions, and is easily explain- 
ed to customers. 

5. Customer may cash check any- 
where after it becomes payable. 

6. Postage and handling expenses 
are minimized by making it unneces- 
sary for the bank to mail the check or 
for the customer to pick it up. The 
customer, moreover, is relieved of the 
necessity for waiting for it to arrive 
in the mail. 

(Continued on page 42) 


Christmas Club ledger and club book are posted in one simple operation. 
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NAME 


IMPRINTING 


in less than 2 minutes 


WITH THE 


e 


CHECK IMPRINTER 


Distributed by leading bank lithographers 


The modern, visible process. Requires no skill. 
With a few minutes practise, any clerk can 
operate the Franklin and imprint bound fillers, 
with end stubs or no stubs. Complete imprint- 
ing operation of a check book in less than 2 
minutes. Easier-to-read signatures make for 
faster sorting. It is dry printing, sharp, clear. 
Compact and sturdy, it performs with un- 
ending precision. Write for literature. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CORP 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


IMPRINTS 
with or without account number 
in upper left corner or over signature 


BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 





NAME PLATES 
for Doors, 
Walls & 
Desks— 


Cork Boards for 
posting notices— 


Boards with 
Changeable 
type—each 
letter 
separate— 


Also Boards with Changeable Strip type— 
name embossed on one piece strip— 
Frames in Wood, Bronze, Aluminum, Stain 
less Steel, or Chrome. Suitable for indoor 
or outdoor purposes. 


Write for Banking Catalog. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 


37 E. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 





What you'll like 
THE NEW RECORDAK 


oO DDE DO OC OME OO 00 8 6 600 


AS AN EXECUTIVE 


The Reliant’s dependability, no doubt, will 
head your list. There are a host of new features 
which assure trouble-free microfilming. Sach as 
a new precision feeder that prevents double- 
feeding documents and missing pictures; and 
glass document guides which smooth out wrin- 


kled sheets and give you sharper pictures. 
You'll like its versatility, too—the way you 

can endorse or cancel automatically in the 

microfilming run; even shoot two rolls of film 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
and its application to banking routines 


**Recordak” ts a trademark 


simultaneously, if you wish. And you have a 
choice of 3 recording methods—duplex, duo, 
standard; and 3 reduction ratios, too—40-to-1, 
32-to-1, 24-to-l—which let you photograph 
varied-size documents at the easiest “film- 
reading” size. 


Last but not least, you’ll like the Reliant’s 
new Kodamatic Indexing feature which lets you 
index items photographically right on the film. 


This lets you find any picture faster when you 


refer to your films in a Recordak reader. 


Now: ** “Free 30-Day Trial” 


lets you and your operator compare notes. 
Have a new Reliant installed in your bank. 
Make any comparison, make any test. Vo 


rental charge, no obligation lo buy whatsoever. 
But act today for prompt delivery. 
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-| most about 


| RELIANT MICROFILMER 


AS AN OPERATOR 


Can’t blame a girl for putting her comfort first. 


and new threading guides make film loading a 
snap. And, since the Reliant accommodates 
200-ft. film rolls, you can run twice as long 


There’s. plenty of leg room under the Reliant 
...no rough spots to shred your stockings. And 
you never have to stoop or stretch for micro- 
filmed documents—they’re delivered right at 
your finger tips . . . neatly stacked in sequence. 
And the receiving tray adjusts at your touch to 
accommodate varying-sized documents. 


Front-access doors (right above stacking tray) 


without reloading. 


Another surprise—the Reliant is “sound- 
proofed”— far and away the quietest running 
microfilmer today. A dream to operate. You just 
feed documents by the handful into an amaz- 
ing automatic feeder that prevents “double feed- 
ing”... lets you photograph up to 400 items 
per minute. 


‘ual eoeoevoeeeereeeeeeeeeeeee eee MAIL COUPON TODAY **2*2e2222e 2202808880808 008 

. 

RECORDAK CORPORATION e 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “ 

7 

Gentlemen: We are interested in your “Free 30-Day Trial’? of new Recordak . 

tes. Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing. = 

nk. M 

No Name Position Bank =a e 

Ver. : 

Street. City State 

* 

aa eevee eeceeeeseereeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ° 
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7. Because the customer’s record is 
complete, he has little or no occasion 
to make inquiry regarding the status 
of his account. 


The Peoples National was founded 
in 1900 to serve the industrial and 
agricultural activity that was expand- 
ing rapidly inland from the shores of 
the Allegheny River, on which Taren- 
tum is located. At present the bank’s 
resources are nearing $16 million. Its 
main office is located in the center of 
Tarentum, with branches in nearby 
Brackenridge and Harrison Town- 
ship. 


New Book, Analyses 





RAND McNALLY INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
ERS DIRECTORY. First 1957 edition. 
3,036 pages. $32.50. Bank Publi- 
eation Division, Rand MeNally & 
Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80 
Complete current listing of all banks 
in the U. S. and Free Foreign World; 
selected list of investment bankers 
and brokers, plus a wide range of 
general information relating to the 
financial community. 






THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
130th Annual Report—Year 1956 


Income: 


From transportation of freight, 


passengers, mail, express, etc... . 


From other sources— interest, 


dividends, rents, etc........... 


EIU 5.4 oie wd eaeiaceba 


Expenditures: 


Payrolls, supplies, services, taxes. . 
Interest, rents and services....... 


Total Expenditures.......... 


Net Income: 


For improvements, sinking funds 


and other purposes........... 


Comparison 
With 1955 

Year (+) Increase 

1956 (—) Decrease 
-$465,484,696 +$33,423,279 
is 7,746,340 — 440,574 
. -$473,231,036 +$32,982,705 
.-$406,718,960 +$28,894,811 
-. 36,473,815 — 2,031,585 
. -$443,192,775 +$26,863,226 
.-$ 30,038,261 +$ 6,119,479 


The full annual dividend of $4.00 per share on the preferred stock 
was paid quarterly during 1956, and improved earnings justified an 
increase in the dividend on the common stock to $2.50 per share, which 


was paid December 27, 1956. 


Interest on long-term debt decreased $2,029,097, compared with 
1955, reflecting the saving realized in 1956 from the 1955 refinancing. 
Since August 15, 1938, there has been a net reduction in long-term 


debt of $193,054,394. 


In the same period annual interest charges 
have been reduced $11,917,942. 


In 1956 the company added more than 2,000 new freight train 
cars to its fleet, and accelerated its car repair program. At the end 
of the year only 3.7% of cars owned were unserviceable, compared 
with 6.6% at the beginning of the year. Additional freight cars on 
order and continuation of the repair program should provide an ade- 
quate car supply in 1957. At the end of 1956 Diesel power was 
handling 86% of the company’s freight traffic, 99% of its passenger 
traffic, and 83% of its yard switching. 


elo prem , President 








SAVING TAXES THROUGH CAPITAL 
GAINS. By Arno Herzberg, CPA. 448 
pages. $12.50. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11-——Latest in- 
formation on capital gains in all 
businesses and _ professions. 


MOVING AHEAD WITH THE ATOM. 
By Dr. Paul F. Genachte, director of 
the Atomic Energy Division of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 23 pages. 
Write the bank’s Direct Mail De- 
partment, 44 Pine St., New York 15 

Report on the progress made, both 
in the United States and abroad, 
during the past two years in develop- 
ing the potential of atomic energy. 


NEW ORLEANS AND THE GULF COAST 
CHEMICALS AND PETROLEUM. The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New 
Orleans Directory of oil refineries, 
petrochemical plants, gas processing 
plants and oil production companies 
in the New Orleans Gulf Coast area. 


CORPORATE DEBT AND THE STOCK- 
HOLDER. By Dr. Louis O. Foster, 
Amos Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H. 15 pages A 
method whereby a company might 
determine, to a fraction of 1 per cent, 
how a particular loan would affect the 
return to its common stockholders. 


ENTERPRISE IN OIL. By Kendall Bea- 
ton. 816 pages. $7.50. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd 
St., New York History of Shell Oil 
Co. and its affiliates in the United 
States. 

BUILDING COST MANUAL. 367 pages. 
$15. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16 Details 
the construction costs of 150 dif- 
ferent building types and offers a 
guide for those engaged in appraising, 
planning, estimating, financing, con- 
struction, and insurance underwriting 
of the nation’s shelter and work 
space. 

BANK STOCKS. Blyth & Co., 14 Wall 
St., New York 5~ Analysis of the 
1956 year-end reports of a group of 
outstanding banks. 


JOHNSON’'S INVESTMENT COMPANY 
CHARTS. Produced by Hugh A. John- 
son, president of Hugh Johnson & 
Co., Inc., of Buffalo. $35. Johnson’s 
Charts, Inc., 900 Rand Bldg., Buf- 
falo—Visual chart presentation and 
comparison of the efficiency of man- 
agements, investment objectives and 
results, costs, operating expenses 
ete., of all mutual funds. 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. 


The corporate new issue market has been showing renewed firmness, reflecting 
1) the Fed’s adoption of a more neutral (i.e., less restrictive) attitude, 2) some 
easing in the money market following the March tax borrowing period, and 3) the 
excellent investor reception accorded the $250 million debentures of American T&T. 

The new Telephones were priced to yield 4.30 per cent—significantly less 
than had been anticipated even a week earlier. Despite the lower—than-expected 
return, institutional—-and particularly pension fund-——acceptance was enthusiastic. 


As a result, the bond market got a real lift and prices of other recent 
issues moved higher. 


Looking ahead, however, the volume of prospective financing is still huge, 
and this will tend to work against any further major rally in debt issue prices. 


You get an indication of what to expect in new long-term corporate financing 
for the year 1957 from SEC’s latest survey of business intentions (see also page 7). 

Manufacturing companies expect to issue $2.4 billion of bonds, $1.0 billion 
of stock and borrow $900 million from banks (the survey covers only loans of one 
year or longer). That compares with $3.0 billion of bonds, $700 million of stock 
and $1.3 billion of bank borrowing in 1956. Thus, total long-term financing by 
manufacturers would decline from $5.0 billion to about $4.2 billion. 

Public utilities, in contrast, plan to boost their long-term financing from 
$2.8 billion in 1956 to about $4.1 billion this year. The latter figure is expected 
to consist of $2.9 billion of bonds (vs. $1.8 billion), $700 million of stock (same 
as last year) and $600 million of bank borrowing (vs. $300 million). 


Utility debt issues scheduled for sale in the next six weeks or so include 
$30 million debentures of Northwestern Bell Telephone, $10 million bonds of Laclede 
Gas, $25-30 million of Cincinnati G&E, $14 million of Potomac Edison, $14.5 million 
of Alabama Power, $25 million of New York State Electric & Gas. 

Also, $6.5 million bonds of El Paso Electric, $15 million of Florida P&L, 
$8 million of Washington Gas Light, $30 million of Public Service of Colorado, 
$20 million of Interstate Power and $70 million of New York Telephone. 

Rail equip offerings on the calendar include $3.6 million of Baltimore & 
Ohio, $4.2 million of Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, $2.7 million of 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, $6 million of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
$3 million of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and $2.5 million of Reading Co. 

Negotiated deals in the offing include $50 million bonds and 100,000 shares 
preferred of Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line, $10 million debentures and 350,000 
common shares of United Artists, $30 million debentures of Northern Natural Gas and 
a rights offering of additional IBM common to raise about $200 million. 


The stock market as measured by SEC’s composite index stands 4.2 per 
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below its 1956 close, 9.9 per cent below its all-time peak of early last August. 
So far this year, most of SEC’s 29 stock groups (table below) have drifted 
indecisively within a relatively narrow range. 
Among the better performers have been such defensive—type and long-time 
depressed groups as the utilities, drugs, tobaccos and household machinery. 
Poorest performers have been the motors, steels, aircrafts and airlines. 





Trading volume on the New York Stock Exchange so far this year has run 22 
per cent betow the like 1956 period, 40 per cent below the like 1955 period . 
Short _interest on the Big Board at last report stood at 3.0 million shares, highest 
Since September 1955. The latest short position compares with 2.8 million shares a 
month earlier, 2.3 million shares a year earlier .. . Securities loans outstanding 
at the weekly reporting banks were $2.8 billion, vs. $2.9 billion a month earlier, 
$3.7 billion a year earlier. 
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SEC Indexes of Weekly Closing Prices of Common Stocks on the NYSE (1939-100) 









1956 Recent Gains, 
Close Level Losses 
Better—Than—Average Performance 
Telecommunication.............. aa st tataeace eae dehy 120.9 a7 1 5.1% 
eis, head oR ees lle fe ap gute RR a cls a 158.2 165.8 4.8 
i i yc in Sm in a id) A LARA IE a 254.4 264.0 3.8 
hs a Bh cn digi. og Sie De. fa neh ch se Sapam in we ve 99.6 103.2 3.6 
eae en Oe REGO. gos Siw G45 taws ee Kees tees 206.8 211.9 2.5 
Closed-end management investment co.................4.. 613.7 622.3 1.4 
Average Performance 
a a tO iol ahh ee ee ee yw ae Sk 208.0 208.5 0.2 
se ea edad ai ga alee Gi dove sian eA ew a aoa 170.2 170.3 0.1 
re a ee er eee ree 303.4 303.1 - 0.1 
IMR MO NNN ede are tec asd ge are pce so pi ote nei G A eine OSS CET Sey BEG Brae ae 5135.7 312.2 - 0.5 
Pamricaved MOcdE PrOOUCE.... 6. ik 6 lis de pied ess cbuwea wae se 254.2 250.7 —- 1.4 
MOtOr VehiGle part ANG ACCOSSOLY ... 2... i heb bis Bed ws 438 .9 431.6 - 1.7 
aa NNER apa cah eras maar eo a Fa Pra aS ag ENR av ae ina wie 254.3 248.6 - 2.2 
a a end & 6 d-d-0 a a Ne 435.9 423.6 - 2.8 
Jo a UES SER) os 22107 a a Sn, ee a ra 755.7 733.3 - 3.0 
Sowa dees aw aw Maile ok 392.6 380 .0 - 3.2 
ii ie a ie ia kh ane Se aes ere ae weed eck 335.5 323.8 - 3.5 
area aoa he ao aia a al a Ra sd a a Aina gh aC ek 344.2 329.9 - 4.2 
ee eS ere 337 .2 322.8 - 4.3 
en RETR eae ce as aye Ta aren ifs hyidly ooh, Boies to) Rive BNO N Kw weRCS 96.0 91.8 - 4.4 
Non-electrical industrial machinery.................... 440.8 417.2 - 5.4 
EU DOR POEOUM POOGUBCIGR 0.0. nook ccc ce eee neeeenees 1276.0 1206.0 - 5.5 
i Relat i hk, Eco hia daa Kim a had KIS ae ARCA 300.7 284.2 - 5.5 
OREALEO BALL MOONEE BNE GOMATOL ... 2.05. oc bec ecceee sneer 243.6 228.8 - 6.1 
a i dk gh cag a alae io A Ae le ae 414.8 386.8 - 6.8 
ee ee ree ee ee 1786.9 1658 .7 - 7.2 
Worse—Than—Average Performance 
ee MI SEIT LII sg 6 bic cede ce ewe ee dwwre pews 489.3 435.4 -11.0 
en ER ee Ven dbe ceed ee eee he aw wee ws 654.1 558.5 -14.6 
I a la aR see achalasia cic nk ean ie Rca a did 643.1 547.8 -14.8 
a aah isha it de al ha le cas sat ose Seth ee 463.9 346.7 —25.3 
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. based on integrity and ability. . . is 
the factor which has made LAWRENCE the 
leader in field warehousing for over 


40 years, so specify LAWRENCE and be secure. 
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" CaWmECE © ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - 1S LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


A WRENCE — a OMPAN Y 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
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37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. * 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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First of Atlanta Asks for Bids on 


Electronic Bookkeeping System 


HE First National Bank of Atlanta 
has asked for bids on a complete 
electronic system which promises 

to result in a reduction of approxi- 
mately half in the amount of book- 
keeping personnel required and an 
ultimate saving of approximately 
$300,000 per year in commercial book- 
keeping costs. The effect, however, 
according to Edward D. Smith, First 
National president, will be to make 
additional personnel available for the 
handling of other jobs throughout the 
bank rather than a reduction in the 
number employed. It will also serve, 
he said, to “‘put a ceiling on what pre- 
viously has been a steadily increasing 
overhead cost. 

Six manufacturers of general pur- 
pose computing equipment were in- 
vited to submit bids. All of these man- 
ufacturers, bank officials said, have 
done considerable research in the bank 
bookkeeping field. 


Two manufacturers of semi-electro- 
nic bookkeeping equipment 
(Burroughs Corp. and National Cash 
Register Co.) were asked to submit 
proposals for such equipment either 
for a complete operation or for partial 
operation. 


More Than a Year of Research 


The request for bids climaxed more 
than a year of research by a special 
task force of First National officers 
and bookkeeping specialists. It was 
accompanied by two thick books 
which set forth in detail what the sys- 
tem would have to do, its speed re- 
quirements, and a number of addi- 
tional functions it would be expected 
to perform. 


Mr. Smith said the Bank’s officers 
were confident that a bookkeeping 
system utilizing electronic processes 
already in existence in other industries 
would be practical at this time. ‘‘The 
economic feasibility of such equip- 
ment,”” he added, ‘‘cannot be deter- 
mined exactly until manufacturers 
have submitted specific proposals and 
definite prices.’’ He indicated that the 
bank might consider the rental of 
equipment with a production cost as 
high as $1,000,000. It was estimated 
that the system might take two years 
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to produce, and that a third year 
would be required to complete conver- 
sion from the bank’s present manuel 
bookkeeping operations. The conver- 
sion cost was put at approximately 
$200,000. 

Figuring in the development of the 
specifications submitted were a de- 
tailed analysis of present bookkeeping 
procedures, a study of additional jobs 
that electronic equipment might per- 
form for the bank, a personal inspec- 
tion of computers and semi-automatic 
systems in operation or under order 
from the nation’s largest banks, and a 
series of preliminary conferences with 
manufacturers. 


The specifications call for an im- 
proved system for maintaining com- 
mercial customer accounts that will 
provide detailed records, control, and 
availability of information. They were 
accompanied by detailed flow charts 
and other data. The system prescribed 
is to be of an ‘‘open end” type which 
would make possibie virtually unlim- 
ited expansion without revision of the 
basic system or procedures. Data is to 
be captured with a minimum number 
of manual key strokes, preferably only 
one in the entire process. 


Analysis Operations a By-Product 


Also specified were by-product ac- 
count analysis operations that would 
provide, among other things, infor- 
mation regarding significant changes 
in accounts and the data required for 
special studies used in bank planning 
and account service work. The system 
would be required to serve an average 
of 100,000 accounts, with a daily aver- 
age of 220,000 items and _ 68,500 
changes. 

The task force recommended that 
the problem of handling paper items, 
which has been a major concern of 
the American Bankers Association and 
bank operations people generally, be 
set aside for present purposes. It was 
felt that the need for an electronic 
bookkeeping system was too great to 
warrant the indefinite delay that 


might be involved in awaiting solu- 
tions to the paper handling problem. 
The specifications provided, however, 
that data processing procedures and 









equipment would have to be compat- 
ible with standards now being de- 
veloped by the A. B. A. in order that 
the system could be modified in the 
future to take advantage of paper 
handling and character scanning tech- 
niques when they become available. 


The task force approach was adopt- 
ed by the First National as the most 
effective means of making a thorough 
study of the current possibilities of 
automation. In January of 1956, a 
committee headed by J. B. Kirk, sec- 
ond vice president and assistant con- 
troller was established to determine 
the best way to make the study. Other 
members of the committee were Ed- 
ward F. Keen and J. W. Busby, second 
vice presidents, and Jack Carruthers, 
manager of the tabulating department. 
The committee worked under the gen- 
eral direction of Winslow E. Pike, 
operations vice president, with consul- 
tant services from the bank’s account- 
ing firm, Ernst & Ernst. 


In April of last year, the committee 
completed a report in which it recom- 
mended the establishment of a task 
force and outlined its objectives. Since 
that date, the task force has devoted 
all of its time to the project. Mean- 
time, Mr. Kirk, Mr. Keen, and others 
have traveled throughout the country 
visiting manufacturers, inspecting 
banks and determining the progress 
made in the various geographical areas 
toward automatic bookkeeping. They 
found several large banks had ordered 
various types of computers, but they 
were unable to find a system which 
offered the flexibility they felt was 
needed by the First National. 


Said Mr. Keen, ‘‘We think we have 
developed the specifications for an 
electronic bookkeeping system that 
would serve all but the largest banks. 
We believe they are reasonable in their 
demands. They require no spectacular 
new inventions, and we are confident 
that one or more manufacturers will 
be able to meet them.” 


The First National Bank of Atlanta 
is the nation’s 69th bank in size. Its 
deposits at the end of 1956 totaled 
$370,973,088.29. The bank has tradi- 
tionally been progressive in taking ad- 
vantage of new operating equipment 
and techniques. It pioneered the use 
of tabulating equipment in banking in 
the Southeast, and has been using such 
equipment for some twenty years. It 
recently ordered an IBM 604 comput- 
er to handle expansion of consumer 
credit bookkeeping. 
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Model 11 
Film-a-record 


FILM-A-RECORD offers the latest and most versatile 
in microfilm cameras — the Model 11. This compact 
unit offers all the big machine features with the 
accent on speed and accuracy. Because it can photo- 
graph both sides of a document simultaneously, the 
Model 11 is particularly suitable for recording your 
transient checks. Time-consuming typed descrip- 
tions are no longer necessary. Your microfilmed 
record becomes your permanent record. 


For all your banking records — one or two sided — 
colored or white — large or small there is no finer 
precision microfilm unit than the Model 11. Why 
not have your local Remington Rand FILM-A-RECORD 
April 15, 1957 


TRADEMARK 


specialist show you the many advantages of 
FILM-A-RECORD — a truly remarkable business sys- 
tem. Or send today for FREE illustrated folder. 
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Remington. Fland. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1420, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Please see that | receive a copy of the Folder F443 describing the 
NEW Film-a-record Model 11 Microfilm Camera. 
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instalment Credit .. . 
(Continued from page 35) 
with a stable economy; or does it in- 
volve the use of short term capital for 
long term purposes, thus freezing cur- 
rent funds which are badly needed to 
handle day-to-day business; or are the 
funds to be used for unwise, un- 
proven, or undue expansion, or ac- 
quisition of new plant in an industry 
where production appears adequate, or 
to eliminate competition by purchase; 
or worse yet, are the funds to be used 
for purely speculative purposes? .. . 

“I think it quite apparent that 
monetary policy cannot by itself as- 
sure stability. Individuals, consumers, 
business firms, and financing agencies 
must share in the responsibility for 
decisions. 

“This is no time for unreasonable 
retrenchment or withdrawal from any 
field of credit, and particularly instal- 
ment credit; but it is, in my opinion, 
a time for calm and careful selection 
of credit based on productive use 
above all other considerations. It is 
just as important that we do make 
the loans which are needed for normal 
business as it is that we refuse to grant 
credit for nonproductive use... . 

“It is my hope that management 
will recognize more generally than it 
has in the past the advantage of in- 
viting qualified instalment credit 
managers as participants in over-all 
decisions, and that you, as managers 
of instalment credit departments, will 
prepare yourselves to share the re- 
sponsibility of decisions which involve 
such a vital segment of our economy.” 


Banks and the Highway Program 


L MINER DOOLEN, president of the 

* Associated Equipment Distribu- 
tors spoke of the challenge presented 
by the $100-billion highway program. 


In explanation of this figure, he ar- 
rived first of all at a total expenditure 
of federal and state matching funds 
for interstate primary and secondary 
roads of $49.6 billion. To this he 
added an estimated expenditure of 
some $4 billion a year by state and 
local governments for other highway 
work, exclusive of the federal aid 
systems, making the 13-year total ap- 
proximately $100 billion. 

Considered in terms of manpower 
and materials, said Mr. Doolen, ‘‘our 
$100 billion challenge .. ., in itself a 
question, begins to pose questions of 
its own: What segments of the 
economy are most directly concerned 
with the highway program? What 
have they done, or what are they 
doing, to meet their respective re- 
sponsibilities? Where is the money 
coming from? And how? And when? 

These segments were likened by Mr. 
Doolen to a chain of four links: the 
manufacturer, the distributor, the con- 
tractor, and the lender. ‘And,’ he 
added, ‘‘we have the inevitable ques- 
tion: Is the chain sufficiently strong 
to bear our burden? 


“At this stage of the highway pro- 
gram--and I duck as I say it—it is 
my personal opinion that the chain’s 
two weakest links are right here in 
this room. They are the distributor 
and the lender. That doesn’t exoner- 
ate the other links—-the manufacturer 
and the contractor. They have their 
weak points, their areas of vulner- 
ability. But they are in a much bet- 
ter position to plead ‘not guilty!’ 
if only because we have failed, to date, 
to enlist them in a united 4-ply front. 
“Our sin—if that’s not too strong a 


word —is one of omission, not com- 
mission. We have simply failed to 
follow through. 

Mr. Doolen explained that this 
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weakness did not lie in any lack of 
readiness on the part of bankers and 
distributors to face up to their respec- 
tive responsibilities in the highway 
program’s big picture; nor would it 
be found ‘‘in the several commercial 
banks and finance companies which 
have been major participants in equip- 
ment financing over thé years.” 
Speaking again of himself as a typical 
distributor and of his audience as 
average bankers, he went on to say, 
“Our sin of omission ... is most 
glaringly apparent in the area where 
the national highway program will 
have its greatest impact: the grass 
roots. Granted that most of the big 
metropolitan banks and finance com- 
panies know the equipment financing 
score, it’s an entirely different story 
in the case of the smaller city banks, 
and that of their country brethren. 


A Role for Smaller Banks 


‘Just in case there are any doubts 
among the smaller bankers in this 
audience, let me emphasize that there 
is a tremendously important role for 
you in this program —not necessarily 
in terms of the $40,000 and $50,000 
earthmoving giants that you may be 
visualizing, but in the financing of 
smaller machines of all types, in the 
$3,000, $5,000, and up category, which 
are every bit as essential to the high- 
way program.” 

Mr. Doolen decried as “‘all too 
prevalent in both our houses in this 
enlightened age,” the “hands-off 
school of thought,”’ that characterized 
certain ‘‘distributors who won’t go 
near their local banks for equipment 
financing because they (or their 
fathers) got rough receptions there in 
the Twenties and Thirties.” He 
mentioned banks who would lend a 
distributor ‘‘all he wants on a house, 
a car, a TV set, or a combination 
washer-drier,’’ but wouldn’t touch his 
equipment paper ‘‘because they (or 
their fathers) burned their fingers on 
such paper during the road-building 
industry’s lusty infancy.” 

The speaker cited Dun & Bradstreet 
figures “showing that 7 out of 14 
manufacturing lines, and 11 out of 23 
outlets, last year had higher rates of 
failure than highway contractors, and 
that ‘‘exactly 33 out of the 1,834 con- 
struction failures reported in 1956 oc- 
curred among highway contractors 
less than two per cent.’”” The same 
figures showed that the “rate of fail- 
ures among highway contractors, for 
the most recent 12-month period avail- 
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For many years, the companies of the Commercial Union - Ocean Group have featured the 
phrase ‘‘A Bulwark of Protection’’ in describing their financial resources and prompt loss 
settlements e It is interesting to note that this phrase is an excellent free English translation 
of the motto of the Commercial Union Assurance Co., ‘‘Anchora Salutis."’ To the Romans, 
‘‘Anchora”™’ primarily meant an arrangement of timber to hold a dam fast —in other words, a 
Bulwark. ‘‘Salutis’’ in Latin meant a means of promoting a beneficial outcome. What better 
way to sum this up than with the single word, ‘‘Protection’’? e ‘‘Anchora Salutis’’—‘‘A Bulwark 
of Protection,’’ has been an honest motto, because by maintaining unquestioned financial 
strength in conjunction with integrity, sound management and unexcelled insurance protection 
service, the Commercial Union - Ocean Group keeps faith with the insuring public, which we 
are proud to serve, and with our agents and brokers conveniently located from Coast to Coast. 
Our Resourses Statement below is our best proof. 
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Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador, Names 
of your personne! on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 
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able, was 25 per cent below that of all 
manufacturing. 

“A dealer,” said Mr. Doolen, 
“naturally likes nonrecourse deals, be- 
cause he doesn’t want to tie up any 
more of his working capital than he 
has to. But here, again, I think you 
will find him ready to accept the 
financial facts of life, as they apply 
to him, your bank, and the com- 
munity you both serve. Our Associa- 
tion has been telling him, and will 
continue to tell him: ‘Don’t expect 
your bank totake a deal that you 
wouldn’t take yourself, if you had 
the capital to swing it. Put yourself 
in your banker’s position: If you’re 
not willing to sign time paper to back 
up a customer, why should he?’ ”’ 

Regarding ‘“‘the contractor’s tra- 
ditional reputation of slow-pay,”’ Mr. 
Doolen observed, “There is not much 
we can do about the weather factor. 
... With the highway program to 
spur us, we have been working with 
government officials at all levels in an 
effort to speed up payment procedures. 
. . . With further education on both 
sides, and with the help of our com- 
munity bankers, this trend toward 
quicker payments should pick up 
speed.’”’ The question of terms and 
repossessions were also given realistic 
and constructive treatment. 


Mr. Doolen* proposed the establish- 
ment by the A. B. A. of “a special 
committee on equipment financing, or 
some form of interindustry liaison 
group,’ with which his Association 
and industry stood ready to cooperate 
to the fullest possible extent. “Un- 
questionably,”” he said, “you have 
talent to spare in those bankers who 
know our business to be a sound, pro- 
ductive medium for the employment 
of bank funds. Most of these special- 
ists, to be sure, are in larger cities; 
but a heartening number are to be 
found in grass-roots areas, where per- 
haps the greatest potential for con- 
structive accomplishment exists. . 


“We have learned, through bitter 
experience, that when banking and in- 
dustry fail to take the initiative in 
the solution of their mutual problems, 
there are politicians who are ready 
and—-unfortunately—frequently able 
to pass a short-order miracle, and 
create still another federal lending 
agency.” 


*Additional information on the financing aspects 
of the national highway program may be had by 
addressing a request for a special report on that 
subject to Associated Equipment Distributors, 30 
East Cedar Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Some Thoughts on 
Farm Machinery Financing 
N his $20-million bank, said F. A. 
Bloodworth, executive vice presi- 
dent of The American National Bank, 


Gadsden, Alabama, the loan total 
varied seasonally from $5 to $8 million. 
Farm machinery loans which they had 
been handling for 17 or 18 years had 
grown from $750,000 in 1950 to a peak 
in 1953 that reached just above $2 
million. A subsequent decline in farm 
machinery sales has brought them 
down to just over $1 million. The 
volume of new loans handled for the 
seven years, 1950 to 1956, averaged 
just over $1 million per year, which 
produced an average gross income of 
$100,000 per year. Losses aggregated 
exactly $4,698.29, 80 per cent of 
which was caused by the defalcation 
of one dealer. 


First point emphasized by Mr. 
Bloodworth was that farm machinery 
paper is not consumer credit. Farm 
machinery, he said, is production ma- 
chinery, and “pays for itself by en- 
abling farmers to produce more effi- 
ciently.” 

The speaker questioned the validity 
of repayment terms that called for 14 
down and two crop years to pay. He 
pointed out that under normal con- 
ditions, a farm tractor depreciates in 
resale value-—not use value--30 to 35 
per cent the first year, 15 per cent 
the second year, and about 10 per 
cent per year thereafter. “If,” he 
continued, ‘‘a 40 per cent down pay- 
ment is obtained, we can write farm 
machinery loans for three, or even 
four years, and the purchaser’s equity 
will be maintained. I believe that we 
could serve our farm customers better 

with equal safety for our banks 
by use of this plan. 


“‘A good dealer,’’ said Mr. Blood- 
worth, ‘“‘can be a bank’s best friend 
a poor one, ruinous. . . . The defalea- 
tion of one dealer caused 80 per cent 
of the losses reported to you earlier. 
You are interested not only in his net 
worth, but in his integrity, the ethics 
of his selling, and the quality of his 
service. These last three are more 
important to good paper than his en- 
dorsement. 

“In fact, we regard it as poor policy 
to buy paper ‘with recourse.’ It places 
an obligation on the dealer that he 
cannot fulfill, and it tends to make 
the bank too careless in screening 
paper. All of our new machinery 
paper is bought ‘without recourse.’ 
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We do require ‘with recourse’ endorse- 
ment on used equipment paper, and 
we do use a 3 per cent reserve, or 


holdback.”’ 


Because they had found it im- 
possible to convince a farmer who 
had reported a loss that they ‘‘were so 
dumb as to lend him money on equip- 
ment without insurance,’’ Mr. Blood- 
worth’s bank decided that “insurance 
was a necessity from a public relations 
angle,”’ and they “now carry a blanket 
reporting-form policy.” 

Some of the aversion felt by many 
banks toward farm machinery loans 
was ascribed by Mr. Bloodworth to 
inadequate collection policies and pro- 
cedures. Delinquencies were permitted 
to drag or payments were extended un- 
til the borrower’s equity was wiped 
out. “Work with your delinquent bor- 
rowers,” he urged, ‘“‘explore all possible 
means of obtaining a satisfactory pay- 
ment—and in 99 per cent of the cases 
you will be successful. But equity must 
be maintained; and if no solution is 
found, wind it up quickly, for farm ma- 
chinery sales are highly seasonal, and 
delay may mean carrying the machine 
until next year.” 

Mr. Bloodworth suggested that 
“farm machinery financing——indeed, 
farm financing in general —”’ offered a 
“wide-open and fertile field for cor- 
respondent bank service.” 


No Case for Stand-by Controls 


“THE trouble with consumer credit 
today,” said Dr. H. E. Lue- 
dicke, editor of The Journal of Com- 
merce, ‘“‘is that the monetary econo- 
mists have been permitted to annex 
this field as their exclusive domain 
while the views of business economists 
are largely ignored.’’ He mentioned in 
this connection the Federal Reserve 
Board’s survey of consumer credit, the 
first part of which had just been pub- 
lished. “This survey,” he said, “‘was 
requested by the Council of Economic 
Advisers at the direction of the Presi- 
dent, for the specific purpose of inves- 
tigating the desirability or necessity of 
consumer credit stand-by controls. 
The research job grew out of all pro- 
portion. Yet today, a year and six 
volumes of reports later, the monetary 
experts still dominate the debate; and 
they are still poles apart in their views 
on consumer credit control. 
“The disagreements among them 
revolve around two points: 
1. Can consumer credit be con- 
trolled through general credit re- 
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- COIN HANDLING PRODUCTS - 


TUBULAR COIN WRAPPERS 
The "Pop-Open” WRAPPER 


THEY PACK FLAT 
SAVE 25% OF TIME 


IN MACHINE FILLING 


Designed for this special purpose, they save 25% of time in machine filling. 
Slight pressure of the thumb and finger, and they “pop open’, yet pack 
flat. 1,000 of each denomination to a carton. In 6 colors for 6 different 
denominations of coins. Widely used by Banks. 


... They Out Perform All Competition! 


MANUAL COIN COUNTER 


THE 
OLD 
WAY 


5 SIZES 
Speeds up coin counting. Merely push 
Tubular Wrapper up from the bottom, 
then count coins into the hopper, then 
withdraw filled wrapper and close open 
ends. You save much time in packaging 


coins with this handy device. Stems are 
of Bakelite in five different sizes. 


GUNSHELL COIN WRAPPERS 


MACHINE 
FILLING 


Made extra strong as a result of unique 
construction . . . hence extra protection 
for coins. Non-clogging, neat packaging 
for all coins handled by machines. Ends 
crimp tightly. Packed 1,000 to a carton 
with crimped ends turned one way. 
They're great time savers. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO... 


DEPT. 


The C. 
HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


COIN STORAGE TRAYS 


WITH VARYING DEPTHS for 
DIFFERENT SIZE COINS 


“Steel-Strong’’ Coin Trays afford a rapid system 
for handling wrapped coins. Stamped from one 
piece of heavy sheet steel, they are absolutely 
uniform and nest perfectly at any height. Double 
coated enamel outside, satin finish-plated inside 
Colored capacity end labels. Teller merely counts 
number of filled trays and top rows of unfilled 
trays . . . giving him an accurate total of wrapped 
coins. Saves time, saves errors. STEP BLOCKS, 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURE of ‘‘Steel-Strong” Coin 
Trays permit fast loading of rouleaux into Trays, 
limiting the exact amount of the coin total as 
shown by colored end labels, which always match 
the color of the coin wrappers for easy identifica- 
tion of the coin denomination 


LIFT PANS for COIN TRAYS 


‘Steel-Strong’’ Lift Pans serve to ac- 
commodate filled Coin Trays in the 
Teller’s cage, and become a convenient 
carrier to and from the vaults for night 
storage. Illustration also shows Pan filled 
with loaded Coin Trays and the great 
advantage of all trays being the same 
length and width. This permits secure 
stacking and perfect nesting. 


5 DAY FREE TRIAL 


L. DOWNEY CO. 
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SIGNS 


Illuminated signs, beau- 
tifully hand-etched in 
plate glass. Standard 
engraved floor and 
counter signs. Name 
plates of all types. 





ABBOTT MODEL 49 


The world famous line of Abbott 
coin counting and sorting ma- 
chines in hand operated and heavy 
duty electric models. 


Also: Abbott quality coin wrappers, coin 
and currency trays, etc., etc. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd-144th STREETS & WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54,N. Y., U.S.A. 






straints, or would it take selective 
qualitative controls (on top of general 
restraints) to limit its use if there is 
need for strong anti-inflationary cred- 
it curbs? 


2. Should stand-by controls for con- 
sumer credit be a permanent feature 
of the credit machinery, or is it prefer- 
able to deal with ‘emergencies’ as they 
may arise in the future? 

“There is no agreement on either of 
these questions. 

“‘The Federal Reserve Board study 
failed to bring the conflicting view- 
points closer together. Consequently, I 
doubt very much that the Admini- 
stration will try to make a case for 
permanent instalment credit con- 
trols as a result of this study. Actual- 
ly, by failing to make a convincing 
case for control, this study supplied 
the strongest argument against any 


form of consumer credit control at 
this time even the stand-by vari- 
ety.” 


Mr. Luedicke declared fallacious the 
concept that “consumer credit con- 
trols can be used for contracyclical 
purposes: to hold back consumer 
purchases through changes in terms 
when demand threatens to outrun the 
supply of durable consumer goods; 
and conversely—to encourage in- 
stalment purchases of durable con- 
sumer goods when demand is lagging. 


“Tt is, of course, possible to curtail 
instalment purchases by making terms 
prohibitive; but the theory breaks 
down when put into reverse because 
there is no such thing as a planned 
postponement of demand for consum- 
er goods. Consumer attitudes during 
an economic downswing cannot be re- 
versed simply by a change in instal- 
ment credit terms as long as the public 
believes that the price level is headed 
lower. 

‘‘With modern mass production in- 
dustries closely geared to instalment 
credit sales, this kind of contracy- 
clical manipulation would constitute 
a rather hazardous gamble; it probably 
would result in a permanent loss of 
sales rather than in their postpone- 
ment.” 

Referring to the soundness of the 
total consumer credit load, Mr. Lue- 
dicke described as meaningless com- 
parisons of current ratios to those pre- 
vailing before the war. ‘““These com- 
parisons,”’ he said, ‘‘ignore the impact 
of the ‘revolution in the procurement 
of services’ that has been going on for 
some time and is continuing. . . 





‘“‘Instalment payments are increas- 
ingly taking the place of cash outlays 
that formerly had to be made for 
needed services. Instalment payments 
on refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines have replaced cash payments 
to the iceman and laundryman. What 
maids used to get in wages now goes 
to pay off debt for numerous house- 
hold gadgets. Cash spent for movies 
and theatres now helps pay off the in- 
stalments on TV and radio sets. And 
so on. 

“Just as the payment on mortgages 
is not a net new burden to the home 
buyers, but, at least in part, substi- 
tution of rent, in consumer instalment 
debt we have similar substitutions of 
debt for cash outlays. Even the pay- 
ments on the family car are, in part, 
substitution for public transportation 
outlays.” 

Mr. Luedicke especially commended 
for its timeliness the latest bulletin of 
the Instalment Credit Commission of 
the A. B. A. in which banks and other 
lenders in the consumer credit field 
were “urged to exercise an increasing 
degree of prudence and to follow a 
policy of ‘controlled flexibility’ in the 
period ahead.’ To this he added the 
comment that, from an over-all point 
of view, he was “‘inclined to the view 
that general economic rather than in- 
dividual risk considerations may prove 
more reliable guides to the soundness 
of instalment credit practices,’’” and 
he cited 1955 as an example of what he 
was talking about. 

An entire session was given over to 
an exchange of ideas and opinions on 
regional developments as well as the 
over-all situation with regard to 
specific types of instalment loans. The 
bankers in attendance were given an 
opportunity to choose from among 20) 
groups the one most closely identified 
with their own field of interest. 


G UMMARIZATIONS of these discus- 
sions, with further audience par- 
ticipation, later occupied an- 

other full session of the Conference. 
That devoted to Property Improve- 
ment Loans was handled by Keith G. 
Cone, vice president, LaSalle National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill., who especially 
noted a trend away from the exclusive 
use of Title I paper and toward the 
partial or exclusive use by increasing 
numbers of banks of their own plans. 
“Those using F. H. A. exclusively,” 
he said, ‘‘seemed to be from the small- 
er communities, while those using their 
own plan exclusively were predomi- 
nantly from the larger urban areas. 
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. . . The opinion was expressed by a 
considerable number that unless rates 
were raised, there would be a still 
greater trend away from Title I.” 

John L. Gibson, vice president of 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
summarized the group discussions of 
Automobile Financing. He reported a 
shift from the ‘‘venerable custom”’ of 
referring to the down-payment as a 
percentage of the cash selling price to 
the practice of determining the amount 
to be advanced as a percentage of the 
dealer’s actual cost of the unit. ‘‘This 
percentage,”’ he said, “‘is variable and, 
generally, depends on three important 
items—-the borrower's credit, liquida- 
tion schedule, and public acceptance 
or resale value of the unit financed.” 
He decried an apparent tendency to 
let competition dictate a 36-month 
payout period, whereas most lenders 
preferred that new-car terms be main- 
tained at a maximum of 30 months. 

In his summarization of the group 
discussion devoted to Credit Policies, 
James P. Winchester, vice president, 
Norfolk County Trust Company, 
Brookline, Mass., observed, “‘In regard 
to the question of what proportion of 
bank loans should be invested in con- 
sumer credit, I have to state that the 
crystal ball was thrown away some 
years ago.” Percentages reported by 
states ranged from 10 to 50 per cent 
of loans. The best answer appeared to 
be ‘‘whether or not the bank is meet- 
ing the credit needs of its customers.” 

Mr. Winchester’s group expressed 
particular concern regarding the in- 
adequacy of reserves maintained 
against possible losses. There were in- 
dications, he said, that many bank 
managements were ‘taking into in- 
come the discount on instalment loans 
too rapidly. In fact, there are large 
areas of the country where many 
banks are on a cash basis.”’ He likened 
the latter to ‘‘a manufacturing com- 
pany which, upon receipt of an order, 
placed in its accounts receivable the 
full amount of the customer’s order 
before the product was manufac- 
tured.” 

The discussions of Equipment Fi- 
nancing, were summarized by A. F. 
Wagele, vice president of the Bank 
of America. ‘‘To most of the bull 
sessions,”’ he said, ‘‘ ‘equipment’ meant 
heavy road building equipment and 
other industrial machinery. Not all 
banks indicated that it is financed 
in the consumer credit department. A 
few handle it in commercial depart- 
ments since the transactions average 
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ra ALPHA-NUMERICAL SORTING CODES 


We have become interested in the 
j alpha-numerical account numbering 
method as adopted by the Central 
National Bank of Chicago. Until 
recently, we have been content to 
print account numbers on checks 
and have not concerned ourselves 
too much with the mechanics of 
assigning them. However, when 
something good comes along we 
like to support it, and this particular 
| method looks good to us. 


Briefly. it involves the use of six 
digits like this . . . 502-128. The 
three at the left are used primarily in 
the proof operation, while the three 
to the right serve as the fine sort for 
the bookkeepers. A gap of 128, 64, or 
32 is lett between existing accounts, 
and a minor gap of 8 or 4 is left 
between related accounts. While at 
first glance this might appear to be 
inadequate, the closing of accounts 
tends to keep the gaps open and 
the likelihood of completely closing 
them up appears to be remote. 
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in large amounts and the equipment 
is income producing. However, the 
great majority consider the field one of 
instalment credit, because it is liqui- 
dated in instalments; there is gene- 
rally a factory, dealer, and bank rela- 
tionship not typical of other types of 
commercial lending; and it is better 
understood in that department.” 

Mr. Wagele’s concluding paragraph 
was perhaps his most. significant: 
‘Above all, in this business, probably 
more than anything else, we must 
build our activity with the right kind 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLAP VON, PAOLI. CLEVELAND 


MIs CHICAGO 


This method perhaps would not 
be used by extremely large banks 
planning to utilize full electronic 
mechanized handling, because such 
banks would no doubt adopt a 
straight numerical method with a 
checking digit. For banks with 
thirty thousand accounts or less, 
however. that wanted to keep their 
ledgers alphabetically as well as 
numerically. it should have some 
appeal. We have prepared a bro- 
chure on this method and have 
briefed our sales staff on its detail, 
so if you would like a full expla- 
nation, ask our representative or 
write to our Advertising Department 
in our Chicago plant. 


Strangely enough, even though ac- 
count numbering is not widely used 
at this time, we already are printing 
ten different arrangements. We do 
not ever expect to achieve uniform- 
ity but perhaps we can help to arrive 
at simplicity. That is why we like the 
method touched on here. 


KANSAS CITY 





sl 





PAUL 





DALLAS 


of dealer and look to his method of 
operation. His code of ethics is our 
greatest assurance of success. In no 
other field is it so true that a good 
dealer produces good paper and the 
poor one produces headaches 
losges.”’ 


and 


And the same might well be said of 
the final paragraph of Carl Bimson’s 
summary of the entire conference: ‘‘It 
appears we have our instalment credit 
policies and extensions under reason- 
able control at this time. Let’s keep 
them that way.”’ 










hear ao word you say. 


The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance 


noises it improves hearing. 


“‘We Safeguard Privacy 
of Our Customers’ Business’”’ 





his becomes evident when visitors observe that your ‘phones 
are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. Private telephone dis- 
cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 
The Hush-A-Phone is a 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 
provides complete privacy of phone conversation. 


scientifically designed phone silencer, 


Even those seated at your desk cannot 


quiets the office; midst surrounding 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 
Available in colors. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. és madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Write for literature. 














































































A Table-Top Air Conditioner 


The beat-the-heat item that ranks 
at the top of the list for many banks 
is this Vornado table-top air circulator. 

An efficient circulator as well as a 
practical and attractive furniture 
piece, the table top is capable of mov- 
ing huge volumes of air through its 
controlled energy action without noise 
or drafts. Top of the unit is a tur- 
quoise table finish that resists stains, 
mars and scratches. 


Another practical Vornado model 
is the pedestal circulator. This unit 
mounted on a strong and heavy based 
pedestal gives users the benefits of 
energy action plus an elevated air cir- 
culator for greater safety in traffic 





What Do You Need ? 


Mews of Equipment aud Supplies 





areas. It is especially designed for use 
in large offices, bank lobbies and places 
where many people are gathered. 









ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 
ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 
ADHESIVES—Gum— Paste Tapes 
ADVERTISING—Financial 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES— Badges 
Calendars— Matches 
AIR CONDITIONING 
. ALARM SYSTEMS—Burgiar—Fire 
. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 
. BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit— Paper 
. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 
~Chairs—Counters—Desks— Wastebaskets 
11. BINDERS—Bookkeeping—Check—Ledger 


Rin 

12. BOXES—Cash Coin—Mail—Safe Deposit 
Stamp— Storage 

13. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 

14. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
Interest—Tax Wage 

15. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

16. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

17. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 

18. CHECK SORTERS 

19. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

20. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

21. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor 
Watchman 

22. COIN BANKS 

23. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 

24. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 

25. DECALS 

26. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

27. DEPOSITORIES Night and Lobby 

28. DISPENSERS—Cup—Soap — | ape —Towel 

29. DISPLAYS—Lobby—Window 

30. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

31. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets— Supplies 

32. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail— Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial —Currency —Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 

33. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

34. FILES—Central —Check—Correspondence— 
Deposit Ticket —Expanding— Index Card 

otary —Sorting—Storage— Transfer 


SOSBNOD NPwWrh 


Time—Wall 
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Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 





35. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 

36. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 

37. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 

38. GATES and GRILLES 

39. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals —Tabs 

40. INK etre ton eck Signer—Duplicator 

41. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 

42. LADDERS ie 

43. LIGHTING SYSTE ~Desk—Fluorescent 
Lamp 

44. LOCKS 

45. MACHINES—Accounting— Adding—Addressing 
Bookkeeping—Calculating—Coin—Copying 
Counting—Dating—Dictating—Folding— 
Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering— 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 

46. MATS—Composition—Plastic—Rubber— 
Teller 

47. MICROFILM 

48. PAPER SHREDDERS 

49. PENS—Ball Point—Counter 
Fountain 

50. PUNCHES—Ledger 

51. RACKS—Cashier’s—Clothing— Coin— 
Currenc 

52. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 

53. SCAFFOLDING 

54. SCALES—Currency—Lobby— Postage 

55. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 

56. SHELVES 

57. SIGNS—Brass— Bulletin Board—Changeable 
(counter) —Depaitment—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Piates—Outdoor—Teller 

56. ey ey Man any —Typewriter 

59. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 

60. STATIONERY 

61. STENCILS—Addressing—Duplicating— 
Marking 

62. SUPPLIES—General Office 

63. SYSTEMS—Accounting —Accrual—Loan— 
Personal—Savings 

64. TV—Closed Circuit 

65. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 
rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 

66. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 

67. VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 

68. VENDING MACHINES 

69. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 

70. WATER COOLERS 


Desk— 


Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 











Both the table-top and _ pedestal 
models carry a five-year warranty. 

Write the O. A. Sutton Corporation, 
Wichita, Kan., for further details. 


Safety for Stair 
Landings and Floors 


New aluminum, anti-slip flooring 
treads for stair landings and floors has 
been added to the line of safety stair 
treads manufactured by Wooster 
Products Inc. 

Called Safestride, the treads are 
made with a permanent, heavy-duty, 
non-corrosive aluminum alloy base in 
widths of 3 inches and 6 inches and 








& 



































are put down in multiple sections to 
cover any desired area. 

Treads are furnished in length as 
required so that no cutting is neces- 
sary and the treads can be easily in- 
stalled with screws or on masonry 
with screws and lead expansion shields, 

The treads have rows of locked in 
safety ribs containing abrasive aggre- 
gate for lifetime service and are anti- 
slip wet or dry. 

Wooster Products Inc., 100 Spruce 
Street, Wooster, Ohio, invites inquiries 
on specific stair and floor problems or 
will be happy to send complete details 
on request. 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 


Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St}. South Orange, N. J. 
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Makes the best 
of a teller’s time— 
a customer’s, too... 


Burroughs 3-total Teller’s Machine... it’s new! 


Receipting . . . validating ... cash control... 
miscellaneous adding or deposit accumulations — 
all on the double! 


Here’s the Teller’s Machine that offers all the 

mechanical operations for every transaction. 

And when it comes to speed, no other teller’s 

machine can even approach this new Bur- 

roughs. Take receipting and validating for 

example. In less time than your teller can 

legibly copy by hand the figures from a deposit 

slip, the Burroughs prepares a_ complete, 

machine-certified receipt. Next step: you 

simply press one key. Automatically, the ; ; ; 
machine prints the receipt data on the deposit The third register and separate tape, to the right 
slip and on a locked-in audit journal. of the locked-in audit journal, permit miscellaneous 
, adding right at the window .. . without disturbing 


How about cash control? It, too, is fast, easy cash figures . . . without listing on the journal. 


and ever so accurate with the Burroughs. 
Separate accumulating registers keep constant 
track of ‘“‘cash in” and “cash out.’ You can 
count the cash and quickly balance at any time. 


Call our nearby branch for a demonstration WHEREVER THERE'S BANKING THERE'S 
of any of five moderately priced models. 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
“Burroughs’’—- Reg. TM. 
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Tellers’ Windows and Back 
Office United by New System 


The Provident Institution for Sav- 
ings, Boston, Massachusetts, has pio- 
neered the development of a new 
system which has enabled it to estab- 
lish direct communication between the 
tellers’ windows and the back office, 
thereby eliminating a predominant 
cause of errors and delays in bank 
operations. 


Key to the new concept is a Bur- 
roughs accounting machine which in 
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Before you install or change 
your special checking service .. . 


GET YOUR FREE COPY 


stantly reproduces information in 
window transactions in the central 
accounting office. Called ‘‘Sensimatic- 
To-Tape’”’ equipment, it consists of a 
high speed accounting machine located 
at the teller’s window which is cable- 
connected to a tape punch located four 
floors away in the accounting depart- 
ment. There are twenty of these in- 
stallations at the Provident, one for 
each window. 


As each customer transaction is 


completed, an _ error-proof “tape” 
record becomes instantly available 


















































































STORY 


Here's proof that Check Master is the 
personalized special checking service 
that sells faster, makes more profit for 
your bank and helps build business in 
other departments. Write or ‘phone 
for your free copy today. 


chMasler 


Cec 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-8244 

123 West Spring Avenue, Naperville, Illinois 
Naperville 1980 


INC. 



























upstairs, where it must be centrally 
processed. The tapes are subsequently 
used to funnel all window and branch 
transactions into the main stream of 
the bank’s central accounting system, 
to produce automatically detailed 
daily records on all phases of bank 
operations. 

To complete the system, Provident 
has installed at each teller’s counter a 
TV screen and microphone, connected 
to cameras and speakers on the signa- 
ture file floor and on the floor where 
customer ledger cards are kept. This 
arrangement spares the customer the 
familiar and embarrassing wait while 
the teller checks his signature and 
determines if his balance is sufficient 
to cover the intended withdrawal. 

The teller simply mentions the cus- 
tomer’s identification, and fast moving 
clerks upstairs put signature and led- 
ger cards in front of their cameras. 


_ Although the customer is not aware of 


it, his official signature and account 
balance are flashed on the screen with- 
in seconds, and the teller is enabled to 
complete the transaction. 

Says Leonard P. Chamberlain, bank 
auditor, ‘“‘The machines provide the 
needed link between window and back 
office operations. They give us what 
we believe is the fastest possible lobby 
service.” Mr. Chamberlain, went on 
to point out that the greatest virtue of 
the new system lay in the protection 
afforded both the bank and the cus- 
tomer by the accuracy with which it 
recorded all transactions. 





For Lobby and Recreation 
Room Seating 


Introduced recently by the B. L. 
Marble Chair Company as part of its 
new Perimeter line, the single seater 
with attachable table, shown above, 
features genuine leather covering, 
molded foam loose cushion seating 
and a back of rubberized hair. 
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The chair can be used as a single 
unit or when combined with similar 
units as part of a two or three seater 
arrangement. Attachable tables are 
optional, along with corner radius 
units. In keeping with a basic concept 
of flexibility, tables can be free stand- 
ing, end positioned, or interposed. 


A wide selection of decorative me- 
talic leg materials fashioned in brass, 
copper and chrome also add to the 
optional cost-saving features of the 
new line. 

For complete information, contact 
the B. L. Marble Chair Company, 
Bedford, Ohio. 


Automatic Typewriter 
Company Offers New 
Dual Selector 


An easy way to handle large vol- 
umes of personalized repetitive cor- 
respondence without tying up secre- 
taries or typists for hours on end is to 
make use of the new dual selector 
auto-typist shown above. 


Introduced recently by the Ameri- 
can Automatic Typewriter Company, 
this new model 5660 accommodates 

































GRADE “A” 
FULL SUSPENSION 
PAN-CRADLE 
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two record rolls with a total capacity 
of 500 typewritten lines in the form of 
individual paragraphs or separate com- 
plete letters and is equipped with the 
standard automatic ‘‘stops’’ for the 
manual fill-in of personalized data. 


The dual push-button selector will 
carry 100 0r more different para- 
graphs, from which any combination 
of paragraphs can be automatically 
selected and typed. 














FIP Tha 
CAPACITY 
53,550 









CAPACITY 
76,500 


Engineered for maximum operator 
comfort and efficiency, the new se- 
lector is a complete, streamlined desk 
unit which measures 56 inches wide, 
30 inches deep and 35 inches high. 
An average typist, using the auto- 
typist, can produce as many as 125 
letters a day. 

For further information, address the 
company, 2323 North Pulaski Road, 
Chicago 39, IIl. 


Stoolmaster 


TABULATING CARD 
FILING SYSTEMS 


secures every service, function and requirement 
for all tabulating—punched card—impairment 
card systems. Fits right in with your filing line. 


TABULATING CARD SIZE: 
for 80-Column ..... . 34" x TH" 
for 51-Column ...... 3'/4" x4%" 
for 22-Column 1. Wag" x2" 


Grade A in construction and performance — full pan 
suspensions—in series of 20, and 14, (10 and 7 divided 
drawers not ill.). 51 and 22 col. units available, not ill. 
Available in Grey, Green, Frost Tan, Frost Green to 
match your present installation. 


“Operational work 
stations engineered 
for all procedures." 















WE WANT MONEY! 


and We're 
Willing To Pay For It! 


OLD STYLE 


U. S. Large Size Paper Money 


* 


ROLLS OF BRAND NEW COINS 
lc, 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c Prior to 1956 


GOLD COINS 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, 
$10.00, $20.00, $50.00 


3 
Collections of U.S., Foreign and Ancient 


money from estates or private collectors 
purchased for cash 


Check Your Files—Look Through Your 
Vaults—and Contact Us. 


123 West 57 St Mw. *. 1% N.Y 
Tel: JU 2 2580 


BANK TELLERS’ MOBILE UNITS 


Roll under counter—step on brake- 
ready for service 
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Low Cost Matrix Paper 
Introduced By Eastman 


Designed as an aid for the large 


volume user with many calls for single 
photocopies, a new lower-cost matrix 
paper has been marketed by Eastman 


Kodak Company. 


The new product, trade named Veri- 


fax Matrix Paper CS, reduces the cost 
of one Verifax copy to less than 8 cents. 


Major uses foreseen for the new 


single-copy matrix are in the prepara- 


lasting and can be made one-sided or 
two-sided on regular copy paper, card 
stock, or pre-printed forms. In addi- 
tion, all colors and types of ink origi- 
nals, as well as spirit copies may be 
photo-copied in full room light. 

Available in 750-sheet packages in 
both letter and legal sizes, the new 
matrix paper will provide a valuable 
supplement for those photocopying 
operations which do not require the 
multiple copy feature of regular Veri- 
fax matrix paper. 
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tion of copy replies, translucent mas- 
ters for diazo-type print production, 
and offset masters for use with office 
duplicators. 


Business Photo Methods Division, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 


Model 1 


Ideal for new branch offices! Add additional 
units as needed! No expensive installation costs! 
2 cash drawers, 10-compartment removable cur- 
rency tray, both drawers with P.K. Locks, cup- 
board with removable shelf, combination lock on 


door. 
i2 STOCK MODELS 


For your many banking needs 
Write for literature to department M 


FENCO CORPORATION 
BANK EQUIPMENT 
121 Seventh Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 


58 


simplified new 


Copies from the new paper are long 


Stanley Hardware Markets 
New Model Stan-Guards 


New glass-door Stan-Guards, mod- 


els G-105 and G-107, have been in- 


troduced by the Magic Door Division 


of Stanley Hardware. 


Featured in the new models is a 
molding, adaptable 
without alteration to many different 
types of glass-door top and bottom 
rails. It is constructed in a single 7-foot 


section of extruded aluminum tubing 


and molding. There are no sections to 
fit together and clamp in place. 

All Stan-Guards employ a door-high 
angled-strip of flexible Plastisol se- 
cured to both door and door jamb by 
aluminum anchor moldings. This safe- 
ty protection runs the full length of a 
door jamb, completely sealing off the 
danger area from top to bottom. 


4, N. Y., will be happy to send ad- 
ditional information on request. 


The guards also increase comfort by 
minimizing drafts and help to seal in 
heat and conditioned air where pivot- 
hung doors are used. 

Write Stanley Hardware, Magic 
Door Division, for further informa- 
tion. 


More Changes at Burroughs 


A further development in the de- 
centralization program of Burroughs 
Corporation (BANKERS MONTHLY, 
March 15) is the recent establishment 
of an International Division, with Ray 
W. Macdonald as vice president in 
charge. Mr. Macdonald had formerly 
served as vice president of Burroughs 
International Activity. Robert A. At- 
kins, director of the Corporation’s 
overseas manufacturing, has been ap- 
pointed general manufacturing mana- 
ger for the division. 
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Mr. Macdonald had also served the 
Corporation as assistant export man- 
ager and export manager, and was 
named a vice president in 1954. 
According to a statement by Ray R- 
Eppert, executive vice president: 
transfer of manufacturing functions to 
the new International Division and 
the recently formed Burroughs Divi- 
sion will enable William J. Delahanty, 
Burroughs vice president in charge of 
manufacturing, to devote his full time 
to overall corporate policies and co- 
ordination of production programs. 
E. Reed Peirce and Walter J. 
Thorne have been named division con- 
troller and manager of purchases, re- 
spectively, for the recently formed 
Detroit Manufacturing and Engineer- 
ing Division of the Burroughs Cor- 
poration. 
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R. F. LUSK E. R. BANCROFT, JR. 


The Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company has named ROBERT F. LUSK 
accounting machine sales manager 
with headquarters in Chicago. Other 
appointments include these Monroe 
accounting machine sales managers: 
H. C. HELLERER, New York down 
town; H. B. CAGE, Los Angeles; G. A. 
GUSTAFSON, San Francisco; and R. wW. 
DAVIS, Long Beach, Calif. 


The appointment of EDWARD R. 
BANCROFT, JR., as special represen- 
tative in the banks and _ brokerage 
department of International Business 
Machines Corp. was recently an- 
nounced. He will cover the company’s 
branch offices in the eastern United 
States. 


GEORGE W. BENNETT has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Metal Prod- 
ucts Engineering, Inc., Los Angeles 
manufacturer of bank and _ office 
equipment. 
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You can’t order it in a package —or even expect delivery at some 
future specified date. 

But there /s something your bank can do to prepare for 
automation and, at the same time, add to current income and 
efficiency. 

One basic requirement in any automatic process is check 
imprinting. It will be necessary to identify checks outwardly 
with the customers’ names, to prevent exchange before negotia- 
tion, as well as to code them for sorting, clearing and filing. 

The Todd Sort-O-Namic system of ‘‘on premises” imprinting 
decreases operating costs drastically by speeding up the flow of 
work through the proof, rough and fine sort, bookkeeping and 
filing departments. Errors due to mis-sorts, mis-posts, mis-files 
are cut down sharply and turnover and training periods reduced. 

The Todd Sort-O-Namic system is one step toward automa- 
tion which your bank can safely adopt. It will save time and 
money now, will not require any upsetting change in customer 
habits and will be compatible with whatever system you adopt 
in the future. 

If this advertisement raises questions you would like to 
discuss with us, write to: 

























THE TODD COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
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G. F. BRADLEY 


FRANK GIBSON W. E. HAMILTON 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix: GILBERT 
F. BRADLEY, FRANK VOTAW and FRANK 
GIBSON were recently advanced to 
vice presidents. Named assistant 
vice presidents were DONALD L. 
MOORE and ROBERT W. MCGEE. 


Walker Bank & Trust Company, Salt 
Lake City: WESTON E. HAMILTON, 
assistant secretary of the Salt Lake 
City Chamber of Commerce, has 
been elected a vice president. He 
will be associated with the bank’s 
Business Development Department. 


R. R. ONDERDONK H. R. HARRIS 
The Detroit Bank and Trust Company: 
The appointment of ROBERT R. ON- 
DERDONK as a vice president, in 
charge of new business development 
for the trust department, was recently 
announced. 


Central National Bank, Cleveland: Vice 
President, H. R. HARRIS has been 
elected a new board member. He 
is chairman of the National Division 
in the Commercial Banking Depart- 
ment. 


Formerly assistant vice presidents, 
A. E. STALEY and F. U. STEEL have 
been elected vice presidents and C. P. 
LAMB has been made an assistant vice 
president. 


Robert W. Baird & Co., Milwaukee: 
CLARENCE A. BICKEL was elected presi- 
dent of this investment banking firm, 
and also was named managing part- 
ner of the affiliated Robert W. Baird 
& Co. CARLTON P. WILSON was elected 
executive vice president. 


Thirty-fourth 
Annual Report 


On request we will mail our 1956 Annual Report 
to interested employees, members of the financial 
community and investors generally. 


Please address: 


R. A. YODER, Vice-President— Finance 
DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 
BOX 4308-B, DETROIT 9, MICH. 


F. F. RISSO F. E. YOUNG 


D. S. LANGSDORF G. J. MESSEMER 


Bank of America, San Francisco: FRANK 
F. RISSO, vice president and personnel 
relations officer has been named to 
the newly created position of Presi- 
dent’s Assistant-Personnel. At the 
same time FRANK E. YOUNG and D. S. 
LANGSDORF have been designated per- 
sonnel relations officer and secretary, 
respectively. 


Irving Trust Company, N. Y. C:: 
GEORGE J. MESSEMER who has been 
with the bank since 1918 was recently 
advanced from assistant vice presi- 
dent to vice president. At the same 
time RICHARD W. HASTINGS was named 
an assistant secretary. 


Bateman, Eichler & Co., Los Angeles: 
WILLARD G. DEGROOT has been elected 
executive vice president. 


United States National Bank, Portland, 
Ore.: Culminating 35 years of ser- 
vice, FRANK, HOLMES, JR. has been 
advanced to vice president at the 
head office where he has been assigned 
to the loan division. 


Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas: 
WILLIAM L. BOHAN has become sales 
manager of institutional accounts in 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area. 
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Citizens & Southern National Bank, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Newly elected vice presi- 
dent and personnel director is WIL- 
LIAM F. HOLLE, JR., former vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the C & S Bank 
of LaGrange. CHARLES W. CLONTS, 
WILLIAM H. CLANTON and MISS 
SARAH THOMPSON have been desig- 
nated trust operations officer in At- 
lanta, general auditor and assistant 
cashier, respectively. 


Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh: 
WILLIAM L. SLOAN has been appointed 
assistant cashier in the banking de- 
partment. Before coming to Mellon 
Bank, Mr. Sloan was associated with 
A. E. Masten & Company in the in- 
vestment banking business. 


Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia: From assistant secretary, ED- 
WIN H. MELHORN has been promoted 
to assistant vice president. 


The Bond Fund of Boston: WILLIAM H. 
DAVIES was elected a director of this 
fund. He also is a trustee of Century 
Shares Trust and was formerly mana- 
ger of the municipal bond department 
of Harriman Ripley & Co., Ine. 


RICHARD BOYD E. H. ECKFELDT, JR. 


HOWARD KOSTER N, E. WIEBE 
Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. C 
Formerly assistant vice presidents, 
RICHARD BOYD, EDWARD H. ECKFELDT, 
JR. and HOWARD KOSTER were named 
vice presidents together with NORMAN 
E. WIEBE, an assistant treasurer. 
Newly appointed assistant auditor is 
ROBERT M. WEBER. 
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Allison coupons serve 
you in many ways... 


Bills each payment separately. Increases 
level payments; decreases collection follow-up work. 


Handies window payments faster. Guar- 
antees swift service that wins friends, keeps customers. 


Handles mail payments at less cost. 
Saves time, saves postage, prevents errors. 


ideal medium for reselling loan services. 
Reduces acquisition costs, improves customer relations. 


Applies to any size operation. More banks 
use Allison Coupons than all other makes combined. 


FREE informative booklet 
and samples! 


ALLISON COUPON CO., INC. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


———4 


Please send me information and samples of Allison Coupon Books 
for Installment Loans Mortgage Loans Planned Savings [_] 
a ee a 
PN oa capstan 
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City and State. 
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Transamerica Corp., San Francisco: 
THOMAS M. HUSTON was named vice 
president and head of the finance 
division. Mr. Huston has been with 
Transamerica since May 1954. Prior 
to that he was an investment officer 
for First National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Santa Barbara, a Transamerica 
bank subsequently merged into First 
Western Bank & Trust Co. 

First National Bank in Dallas: RICHARD 
A. GOODSON, Texas general manager 
for Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, has been elected a direc- 
tor. Goodson’s election to the board 
continues a unique relationship be- 
tween the board and the telephone 
company. He is the fourth consecu- 
tive Texas general manager of South- 
western Bell to serve on the board 
over a period of 40 years. 


State-Planters Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts, Richmond, Va.: Previously an 
assistant cashier, FRANCIS R. TAYLOR 
has been named auditor succeeding 
EDWARD F. DIGGS who recently re- 
tired. Mr. Taylor began with the 
bank as an office boy and has served 
in many departments. 


Ralph B. Leonard & Co., Inc., New York: 
GEORGE V. HUNT has joined this firm 
of specialists in bank and insurance 
stocks as manager of the trading de- 
partment. 


Chicago National Bank: President of 
the Pure Oil Company, ROBERT LEE 
MILLIGAN has been elected to the 
board of directors. 


Fidelity Trust Company, Pittsburgh: 
Heading a list of seven staff promo- 
tions is that of WALTER KIRKHAM, 
JR., who was advanced from assistant 
secretary to assistant vice president. 
Others promoted include ROBERT L. 
CONAWAY, named assistant treasurer; 
JAMES H. MARSHALL, an assistant sec- 
retary in the trust department; JAMES 
M. AIKEN, chief auditor; MARTIN C. 
HOFFMAN, a trust officer; and NORMAN 
H. SANDERSON and THOMAS H. REED, 
both elected assistant vice presidents. 


Manufacturers Trust Co., New York: 
ROY T. HURLEY, chairman and presi- 
dent of Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
been elected a director. 


has 


Walston & Co. Inc., Chicago: HUBERT S. 
CONOVER has joined this stock ex- 
change firm as manager of its invest- 
ment department. 
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J. E. CRANE 


J. M. JACKSON 


The New York Trust Company: JAY E. 
CRANE, a@ member of the Executive 
Committee of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, N. J., has been elected a direc- 
tor. From 1953 to 1956 Mr. Crane 
was Chairman of the Board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and is presently a trustee of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 

Three newly appointed assistant 
treasurers are PRESCOTT EVARTS, as- 
signed to the Madison Avenue and 
59th Street office; CHARLES B. STRAUT, 
JR., who will cover Maryland, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey and Pennsylvania; 
and PETER HAAREN, assigned to the 
Mid-western division. Named an as- 
sistant secretary ANDREW J. 
MURPHY. 


was 


Bonk of Montreal: ‘The appointment 
of JAMES M. JACKSON as assistant 
general manager of the British Co- 
lumbia division with headquarters in 
Vancouver, has been announced. 


The Lynbrook (L. I., N. Y.) National Bank 
& Trust Company: Extensive plans 
have been made to celebrate its 50th 
Anniversary during the remainder of 
the year. Two special days to be ob- 
served are May 14, Founders Day 
and November 7, the Opening Day. 


The Hanover Bank, N. Y. C.: J. VICTOR 
HERD, Chairman and president of the 
four insurance companies comprising 
the America Fore Insurance Group, 
has been elected a trustee. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y. C.: 
From assistant vice presidents 
HAROLD E. HARRIS and SUMNER A. 
WILLIAMS have been promoted to vice 
presidents. Both men are members 
of the Quarter Century Club, Mr. 
Harris having started in 1920 and Mr. 
Williams in 1928. ROBERT T. SNYDER 
has been named an assistant 
president. 


vice 


The Bank of Virginia, Richmond: BASIL M. 
WILLIAM H. 


JONES and MCCARTHY 





have been promoted from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice president. 
At the same time D. BLACKWELL 
BROWN was designated an assistant 
trust officer and CLARENCE W. ALSTON 
was made assistant cashier. 


Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis: 
ORVILLE R. GOERGER is the newly ap- 
pointed director of advertising and 
public relations. 


Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Newly appointed assistant vice presi- 
dents are HOMER E. BERRYMAN and 
EDWARD L. BROWN, both formerly 
assistant secretaries. 


CORPORATE 
CHANGES 





c.W. DOW 


Cc. B. PITMAN 


CAT. Financial Corp., New York: 
CHARLES W. DOW, former president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, has joined C.I.T. as chairman 
of the finance committee and a direc- 
tor. Mr. Dow will head the securities 
investment activities of C.I.T. and 
its subsidiaries. 


Harrington & Richardson, Inc., Boston: 
CARL B. PITMAN has been elected a 
director of this firearms manufactur- 
ing firm. Mr. Pitman is a former 
vice president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, was in charge of the 
bank’s loans, discount and credit 
functions. 


St. Regis Paper Co., New York: J. HOW- 
ARD LAERI, executive vice president 
of The First National City Bank of 
New York, was elected a director. 

Pan American-Grace Airways, New 
York: LUDWIG H. CLIFTON has been 
elected vice president and comp- 
troller of Panagra, succeeding KEN- 
NETH A. LAWDER who resigned to be- 
come treasurer of W. R. Grace & Co. 
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W. A. GIDDENS J. F. ROWE 


Hupp Corporation, Cleveland: WILLARD 
A. GIDDENS and JAMES F. ROWE were 
elected vice presidents. Mr. Giddens 
formerly was treasurer and will retain 
that position in addition to his new 
duties. Mr. Rowe served as chairman 
of the finance committee prior to his 
election as a vice president. A former 
officer of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, he will make his headquarters 
in Hupp’s New York office. 


Advance Industries, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass.: HUDSON HATCHER has been 
appointed treasurer of this manu- 
facturer of electronic control systems. 
Mr. Hatcher had previously been 
controller and treasurer of the Green 
River Steel Corp. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia: 
OTTO N. FRENZEL, president of Merch- 
ants National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Indianapolis, was elected a director. 


J. 1. Case Co., Racine, Wis.: WILLIAM Bb. 
PETERS was elected vice president and 
treasurer, and JOHN D. GRAYSON was 
named controller. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Boston: P. STOKES GAITHER was 
appointed vice president of the se- 
curities department. 


“Ah-hah!” 
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Set in easy to read type 

Designed especially for faster reference work 
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American Bankers Association 
Sept. 


Other Organizations 


Schools 


Sept. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 






22-25—Eighty Third Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

10-11—Western Regional Trust Conference, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
21-22—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
21-23—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 


23-25—Ohio: Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 
4-10—Georgia: Cruise to Bermuda, S. S. Queen of Bermuda, via New York 
5— 7—tovisiana: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
7— 8—Tennessee: Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 
8-—11—Pennsylvania: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
9-10—Oklahoma: Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
10-11—North Carolina: The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
10-11—North Dakota: Ray Hotel, Dickinson 
12-14—Missouri: Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
12-14—Texas: Galvez Hotel, Galveston 
15—16—Indiana: French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
16 Delaware: DuPont Hotel, Wilmington 
16-17—Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott 
16-18—Kansas: Wichita. 
16—18—South Carolina: Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston 
19-21—California: Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles 
20-22—Arkansas: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
20-22—Illinois: Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
20-22—Mississippi: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
22-25—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Halli, Atlantic City 
23-24—Alabama: Mobile 
24-25—New Mexico: LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe 
25-June 1—Maryland: Cruise to Nassau and Havana, S. S. Queen of Bermuda 
27-29—Colorado: Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 
7— 8—Connecticut: Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
7— 8—South Dakota: Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid City 
9-—12—1ldaho: The Lodge, Sun Valley 
11-—12—WMinnesota: Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul 
12—16—Dist. of Col.: The Greenbrier, While Sulphur Springs, Va. 
13-—15—Montana: Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 
13—15—-Virginia: The Homestead, Hot Springs 
14-15—New Hampshire: Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
14-—15—Vermont: Equinox House, Manchester 
16-18—Utah: Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden 
16—18—Washington: Chinook Hotel, Yakima 
17-19—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
19-21—New York: Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 
20-22—Michigan: Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 
20-22 —Wyoming: Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 
21-22—New Jersey Mutual Savings: Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake 
21—23—Maine: Poland Spring House, Poland 
23-25—Oregon: Multnomah Hotel, Portland 
18 20 —West Virginia: The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs 
10 12 —-Nebraska: Paxton Hotel, Omaha 
11—12—New Hampshire: (Fall Meeting) Mountain View House, Whitefield 
13. 15 ~ Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 
20-23—Howa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 


24—-27—NABAC Eastern Regional Convention: City Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. 
21-23—Texas Investment Bankers Group: Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas 
25-27—Andependent Bankers Association: Golden Gate Hotel, North Dade, Fia. 


9-11—NABAC Western Regional Convention: U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Cal. 


16-18—American Safe Deposit Association: Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
20—-FPRA Regional Meeting: Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 


20-22—NABAC Northern Regional Convention: Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 


22——FPRA Regional Meeting: Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
27-3 1—American Institute of Banking: Annual Convention, Richmond, Va. 


. 29-—Oct. 4—Financial Public Relations Assn.: Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 


6— 9—Robert Morris Associates: Shoreham Hotel, Washingten, D. C. 
7-—10—National Association of Bank Women; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston 
7~—10—NABAC Convention: Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Altanta, Ga. 

4— 7—Mortgage Bankers Association: Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas 


10-22 --Graduate School of Banking: Rutgers State University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
1—-13—FPRA School of Financial Public Relations: Northwestern University, Chicago 
Campus, Chicago 
28-—Aug. 10—NABAC School for Bank Auditors & Comptrollers: University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 
9-—12—Vermont-New Hampshire School of Banking: Amos Tuck School, Hanover, N. H. 


1— 6—investment Bankers Association: Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
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They traded lead for gold... 


Back when payments were made with gold 
shipped by stagecoach, Jesse James and his 
like were the terror of the roads. Since the in- 
vention of safety paper by George La Monte, 
large payments are almost universally made by 
check .. . assuring maximum protection. Safety 
paper began a new era in secure money transfer. 
And through the years, La Monte quality and 
service have been the first choice of countless 


banks throughout America. 
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Ask vour lithographer to show you samples “4 Courtesy of the Bettmann Archive 
. or we will gladly send them direct. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
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GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 





MARK S. STEWART, Ass't. Cashier of Drayton Plains Office, finds that the National ‘‘41’’ provides 


many advantages for the teller at the Drive-In Window. 


“Our C@alional System 
saves us ‘3,000 a year... 


returns 40% of our equipment cost annually!” 


—Pontiac State Bank, Pontiac, Mich. 


“Recently we experienced a large in- 
crease in checking activity and ac- 
count volume,’’ writes Mark S. 
Stewart, Ass’t. Cashier of the Pontiac 
State Bank. “In order to eliminate 
the resulting lobby congestion and 
higher operating costs, we installed 
a National Teller Machine System. 
Here’s what happened! 

‘‘With our National ‘41’ Machines 
on the job, lobby congestion and 
overtime entirely disappeared, and 
our tellers handle the work in 30% 


less time, despite a steady increase in 
our business activity! 

‘“‘Thanks to their efficiency and ac- 
curacy, our Nationals reduced oper- 
ating costs substantially and provide 
maximum audit control. Our Na- 
tional System saves us over $3,000 
a year and returns 40% of our equip- 
ment costs annually!” 


Werk fbtorant 


Assistant Cashier 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


DISTINCTIVELY MODERN interior of the Pontiac 
State Bank where National ‘Class 41’’ Teller 
Machines speed customer service. 


a 


m. J.cross, President of the Pontiac State 
Bank. 


A modern National System can mean 
greater control and lower operating costs 


for your bank, too. For full details on 


how Nationals save you time and 
money, call your nearby National rep- 
resentative today. He’s listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone book. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 








